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Locating their town in state, nation, and world are these fourth 
graders of St. Mary's School, Los Gatos, California: Carl Cowan, 
Paul Meyer, John Sullivan, and John Harms. The school is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 
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COMMENTS 


SPIRITUAL BLACK OUT 


Dean of the Boston College Law 
School, Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S.J., re- 
cently charged that a “blackout” on the 
subject of religion in public schools vio- 
lates the “American child’s right to know 
the basic spiritual principles on which 
our nation was founded.” 

In developing this point, Father Drinan 
said: 


For fear of raising questions that might 
be construed as the promotion of sec- 
tarian ideas many teachers have al- 
lowed a zone of silence to surround the 
great religious truths which have 
shaped Western civilization and in- 
spired American culture. Any sound 
education should present objectively 
those religious theories and traditions 
which have had such an enormous im- 
pact on American ideals. 


In Springfield, Ohio, The Northwestern 
School District has apparently been con- 
cerned with the same problem and has 
decided that, beginning with next year, 
the third and fourth grade pupils will be 
offered a “non-sectarian standard reli- 
gious education program.” 

The program will be sponsored by 
Protestant churches and church-related 
organizations and individuals in coopera- 
tion with the school officials. Classes will 
be held on a voluntary basis during school 
hours and children may attend only upon 
written authorization from their parents. 

The Springfield Sun strongly objected 
to the whole procedure as “discriminatory, 
devisive, and undemocratic.” According 
to its editorial, Catholics “have grounds 
for objecting.” 

Protestant ministers throughout the 
city have taken sides and have been vocal 
in the approval or disapproval. The 
Catholics? Enjoying a released time pro- 
gram which has gradually tended to al- 
low religious instructions on the school 
premises, they have chosen to remain 
silent. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM? 


A series of incidents have occurred in 
the past few months which, though rela- 
tively insignificant in themselves, reflect 
the tremendous work still to be done in 
order to secure true religious freedom. 

In Portland, Maine, where the bacca- 
laureate services for the high schools are 
held in protestant churches or in protest- 
ant parish halls, the Catholic students 
had been notified that they were not to 
attend their public school graduation 
ceremonies if they were to be held under 
these protestant auspices. 

This notice aroused the interest of the 
protestant clergymen of the town who 
issued a statement urging the retention 
of the status quo, arguing that 

when young people, drawn together in 

a common unity (the public school) 
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are eager to solemnize their educational 
achievement in a service of worship, 
what a pity then if some are disbarred 
and thus marked off from their class- 
mates in such a high moment in their 
graduation exercise. 

The reason for forbidding Catholic stu- 
dents to take part in these exercises is 
clearly stated by Bishop Daniel Feeney, 
Bishop of Portland when he said: 


The format of these (baccalaureate) 
cerenonies is always that of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism. The  con- 
sciences of those who are not products 
of this tradition are thus violated in the 
name of non-sectarianism and even 
sometimes in the name of politeness 
and democracy. 


e Public high school boards in Bloom- 
field and Glen Ridge, New Jersey, have 
refused to excuse public high school 
Catholic seniors for the annual retreat. 
Up to last year, the schools have made it a 
policy to let the Catholic students off for 
their retreat since it amounted only to two 
afternoons. 

Last year however, Glen Ridge refused 
permission and this year Bloomfield fol- 
lowed suit. 

The eight pastors whose parishes cover 
the two towns have decided to go ahead 
with the retreat in spite of this opposition 
and have sent a note to the students 
reminding them that “the moral educa- 
tion given at retreats” is “far more im- 
portant to you in later life than any s-nall 
amount of academic work you would miss 
on those two afternoons.” 

The school has replied that it will take 
severe steps toward those students who 
miss classes those afternoons without a 
Since the retreat takes 
place after this writing, it would appear 
that the parents are merely going to sub- 
mit an excuse letter, the students will 
miss the classes and the school will give 
them zeros for work that is missed. It is 
perhaps only a tempest in a teapot but 
one which indicates a step backward on 
the part of these two communities in the 
fight for religious freedom. 


valid excuse. 


QUALITY VS. QUANTITY 


In a talk given before a meeting of the 
Delta Epsilon Sigma, a national Catholic 
academic honor society, at the NCEA 
convention, Dr. Russell Kirk urged that 
Catholic colleges choose quality educa- 
tion rather than attempt to educate the 
greatest number of students. The col 
lege, he said, 


ought to choose quality for the sake 
not simply of scholarship, but the effec- 
tual defense of Christian faith and 
Christian learning. . .the interest of all 
Christians and of all our civilization, 
will be better served today by a reputa- 
tion for intellectual power and moral 
worth, than by mere numbers. Aly 
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folly or fallacy can attract numbers. 
But in the long run, intelligence will 
tell. . .it is hard and sometimes danger- 
ous to decline a mission to the masses, 
and it is the duty of Catholic colleges 
to educate as many young people as 
they reasonably can. Yet, the means 
being limited, I am inclined to believe 
that colleges should choose to give a 
tolerable number of select students a 
decent education. 











In discussing quality vs. quantity, we 
must keep in mind the fact that Catholic 
education has but one primary purpose, 
to educate Catholic youth in the truths of 
his faith and the subjects necessary for 
him to take his place in this world to 
live by God’s law and to eventually merit 
heaven. Does this mandate, however, ex- 
tend to the colleges? Colleges must de- 
velop knowledge of the faith but do the 
colleges feel that it is necessary for all 
Catholic youth to receive a Catholic col- 
lege degree to know fully and completely 
the truths of his faith? Some say yes, 
arguing that the basic equality of man and 
Christ’s mandate to teach all nations dic- 
tates the availability of a college educa- 
tion for all. 





































r Some, however, say no, arguing that 
1 while all men are equal, God did not 
2 endow them all with the same qualities, 
$ intelligence, and attributes. Colleges 
- therefore should be reserved for those 
- who merit higher education and that, for 
I those who do not qualify, the secondary 
S education is more than sufficient for a 
man to know his faith and enable him to 
e save his soul. 
0 Who is to say what is right? Certainly, 
a if facilities are available, it would be 
S ideal to offer college for all. 
ir 
- MORE LAY TEACHERS... 
ll St. Louis Archdiocesan superintendent 
, of high schools, Rev. James Curtin, has 
18 advocated fewer teachers’ meetings and 
ut more lay help to ease the problem of the 
a overworked teaching nuns. 
ne Speaking at the NCEA convention 
Father Curtin said: 
y The time available for school Sisters is 
literally in such short supply that the 
he drive to get into and through their in- 
lic structional work often leaves the nuns 
A exhausted. 
at 
4 He outlined an eight-point program: 
1. Smaller classes—the greatest drain 






on a teacher’s energy and talent is the 
class that begins large and continues to 
grow larger and larger each year. 

2. Greater use of lay teachers. 

3. Fewer and better teacher confer- 
ences, meetings, workshops, and insti- 
tutes. Each should be carefully planned. 
4. Innovations in school administration 
should be made slowly and only after 
sufficient consideration. 

5. School schedules must be planned 
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to allow for spaced periods of rest from 
classroom obligations. This does not 
mean more holidays but better sched- 
uled non-school days for recreational 
purposes. 

6. Greater use must be made of vol- 
unteer or paid school clerks to take 
care of routine paperwork. Automation 
must come to the school room in the 
form of labor saving office machines— 
electronic systems for report cards, 
photostatic copies, etc. 

7. Parent-teacher groups and mothers’ 
club members can assume monitorial 
duties in helping children take off their 
wraps, supervise playgrounds and cafe- 
terias. 

8. A reduction in school activities. 


AND GREATER RESPECT 


While father Curtin was outlining his 
program for more lay teachers and lay 
help in the schools, Mr. Oscar Perlmutter 
was touching on one of the problems 
arising when lay teachers are introduced 
into the Catholic schools, particularly on 
the college level. Writing in Common- 
weal, Mr. Perlmutter feels that the main 
problem of lay professors is that they are 
“Unwanted, unpaid, uncared for, and 
unpersoned.” The unwitting attitude on 
the part of Catholic education has led to 
the disenfranchisement of the laymen. 
As Mr. Perlmutter says: 


If a college, in one sense, is a com- 
munity of scholars, then a Catholic 
college is two communities: one lay, 
the other religious. They are separate 
but not equal, and the lay community 
is not a genuine community. Laymen 
are united in their shared dissatisfac- 
tion, but they are no more than a loose 
aggregation of persons forming a sub- 
group within the larger community of 
religious. . 


One solution to this problem accord- 
ing to Mr. Perlmutter, himself vice presi- 
dent of St. Xavier College in Chicago, is 
to (1) allow qualified laymen to hold 
offices as department heads or as officers 
of the institution, (2) provide adequate 
teaching facilities and conditions and 
time for scholarly growth and for re- 
search, and (3) make the salaries suf- 
ficient . . . providing such fringe benefits 
as pension plans, hospitalization, etc. 


BAN ON CHRISTIANITY 

In a column entitled, “Christianity 
Banished from the Universities,” Bishop 
Robert Dwyer discusses the philosophy 
espoused by the secularized universities 
of Western Europe and America over 
the past two centuries. The bishop writes: 
It is to accuse them of enforcing a 
practical ban on Christianity, and 
specifically on Catholic Christianity, 
which is fully as rigorous as any ukase 
of modern Communism against crypto- 
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Stalinism. It is to say that the intel- 
lectual confusion and moral _bank- 
ruptcy of our times are in a major de- 
gree attributable to the deliberate anti- 
Christianity of our system of higher 
education. 


Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., in 
speaking at Michigan University, re- 
cently, apparently acknowledges these 
facts and urged that colleges and univer- 
sities should provide students with an 
opportunity to gain “a genuine under- 
standing of the nature of religious faith.” 
The colleges should provide “undestand- 
ing of the systems of belief in their re- 
lations to other areas of human knowl- 
edge.” 

In developing his topic, Father Murray 
said that many Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish students are religiously com- 
mitted and “the university as such has 
no right to judge the validity of any of 
these commitments.” 

The university, he said, “has no right 
to ignore the fact of these commitments, 
much less to require that. . .its students 
be content to become scientific naturalists 
within the university.” 

The major issue, according to Father 
Murray, then, is “the student’s freedom 
to learn—to explore the full intellectual 
dimensions of the religious faith to which 
he is committed.” It is therefore the right 
of the university to require that the stu- 
dent’s “quest of religious knowledge 
should be pursued in the university style, 
under properly qualified professors, with 
the best methods of theological scholar- 
ship.” 

The appointment of Christopher Daw- 
son to the Chair of Roman Catholic 
studies at Harvard Divinity School is an 
isolated instance of one university’s ef- 
fort to implement all theologies into the 
academic atmosphere. We can only hope 
that Bishop’s Dwyer’s and Father Mur- 
ray’s words will fall on fertile earth. 
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Charging that the now-famous Life 
editorial, in which current educationist 
theories and practices were soundly de- 
nounced, was injurious to education as a 
whole, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals wrote a letter 
to its 16,500 members urging protests 
and suggesting cancelling of subscriptions. 

Written confidentially, this letter was 
circulated among the membership in the 
hopes of pressuring Life (and Time) to 
cease their attacks through the loss of 
several thousand subscriptions. 

The possible loss of subscriptions, of 
course, means nothing. The immediate 
effect of the letter, however, has been a 
loss of reputation for the NASSP and 
the NEA, of which it is a branch, for, in 
attempting to ban these magazines, they 
have merely indicated that freedom of 
expression is to them a one-way street 
and critics must be sanctioned, not 
answered. 
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PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> New director of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity program of junior year abroad at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, is Father Edward 
G. Jacklin, S.J., chairman of the philoso. 
phy department at that University. 
>In Olympia, Washington, Father 
Michael Feeney, O.S.B., principal of St, 
Martin’s High School, was elected presi- 
dent of the Central League Association 
of Superintendents, Principals and 
Coaches at their annual spring meeting. 
> At St. Louis University, Father Wil. 
liam F. Kelley, S.J., dean of arts and 
sciences, was elevated to the academic 
vice-presidency where he will assist the 
university president as chief executive 
officer in all academic affairs. Succeed- 
ing Father Kelley will be Father Virgil 
Roach, S.J., in the post as dean of arts 
and sciences. 

> Famous British Catholic author and 
historian, Christopher Dawson has been 
named first professor of Roman Catholic 
studies in the divinity school of Harvard 
University. His assignment will be where 
he will “illuminate for future ministers 
of the Protestant denominations the his- 
tory, theology, and dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and its implications for 
the modern mind.” 


> Bishop Mora Salesian High School has 
a new principal in the person of Father 
John J. Malloy, S.D.B. The new high 
school will open in the fall and will be 
under the direction of the Salesians of 
St. John Bosco. 


> Brother Nicholas Grahmann, F.S.C., 
of the faculty of Cathedral High School, 
has received a U. S. educational exchange 
to attend a summer seminar of American 
teachers of French at the University of 
Paris and provincial centers in France. 
> St. Edward’s University’s Brother 
Raphael Wilson, C.S.C., has been 
awarded one of two competitive chosen 
appointments to serve next summer 3 
a Visiting Associate in Test Development 
at the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 


> If you are transferred this summer to 4 
new educational assignment, won't you 
please let us know. We will be happy to 
put your name and new assignment it 
this column so that your friends and ac 
quaintances will know where you are and 
what you are doing. Remember, this is4 
service to the Catholic educator, but to 
make it effective, we have to know about 
it. Have a nice summer, see you i 
September. 
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Audio-Visual News 


Earth’s Energy Sources 
Described on Film 


Energetically Yours, a new 13-minute 
color animated motion picture produced 
by Transfilm, New York, for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company ( New Jersey), has been 
released for free-loan showings to schools, 
civic and fraternal organizations. The 
film was made this year to commemorate 
Jersey Standard’s 75th Anniversary. 

Energy has been the lever to man’s 
progress, and through the efficient use 
of all energy sources available to him— 
from animal to atom—man has produced 
wonders. This story Jersey Standard 


wished to tell in its anniversary film—not 
in a ponderous, instructional style but in 
a lighthearted, humorous way. Anima- 


tion, therefore, was chosen as the ap- 
propriate technique, and Ronald Searle, 
internationally famous British cartoonist- 
satirist, was selected to design it. 

The result, “Energetically Yours,” man- 


ages to impart in its 13 minutes much of 
the significance of the earth’s energy 
sources to the development and progress 
of mankind. Throughout, however, there 
is always Searle’s waspish, tongue-in- 
cheek spirit which entertains the viewer 
while he is being informed, the spirit 
which has delighted readers of his books 
and “Punch” cartoons. 

In the opening of the film an off-screen 
narrator queries, “Who is the most power- 
ful creature on the face of the earth?” 
As Searle sees it, a gangling, hapless be- 
ing called man who, but for his remark- 
able brain, might have been the least 
significant of the earth’s inhabitants. Only 
because of his intelligence, notes the film, 
was man saved the fate of pulling a plow 
mastered by a horse or falling prey to 
hungry fishes. 

Requests from schools and other com- 
munity organizations for free-loan 16mm 
prints of “Energetically Yours” should be 
directed to: Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), Room 1610, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. A-V 41 


Truly Small Tape Recorder 


A new Tape Recorder not much larger 
than a clock-radio, weighing only 7'/: 
pounds, will appeal to many teachers for 
its ease in carrying as well as for its re- 
cording specifications. Called the Geloso, 
it is manufactured in Milan, Italy, by 
Societa per Azioni Geloso. It is distrib- 
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uted by American Geloso Electronics, 
Inc., 312 Seventh Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y. 

The two-speed machine can be oper- 
ated at either 17/s inches per second 
or 3°/, inches per second. At the slower 
speed its tonal range is from 100 to 4500 
cycles per second, at the faster speed 
from 80 to 6000 cycles per second. It 
takes 3*/,” reels. 

Its push button controls are red, green, 
black, and beige for easy identification of 


the functions of recording, rewinding, 
playback, and stopping. It also has a 
fast forward control lever, speed selector, 
line voltage adjustor, volume control, a 
modulation level indicator. It comes with 
a sensitive crystal microphone and a 
carrying case. Various accessories are 
available. A-V 42 
Physiology Series 

United World Films has available a 

new brochure describing a human physi- 
(Continued on page 708) 
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TIME TO CELEBRATE 


A confetti cake (like the gay, 
delicious one above) might be 
just the thing to help your 
room celebrate graduation or 
promotion to the next grade. 


It's made with Betty Crocker’s 
Confetti Angel Food Mix—so 
easy the older girls could bake 
cake. Appoint a committee. 


Chocolate sauce adds a thrill 
but is not too important. 


Your room mothers or PTA, if 
interested, might take over for 
you because after all, last week 
of school is not when a busy 
teacher has her freest moments. 


Last week or last day be- 
fore vacation, many 
teacher and PTAs like to 
mark event with a party. 


Invitations could be made by 
the pupils themselves. They 
could cut their own confetti 
from paper of school colors. 
Glue confetti to the invitation 
cards. If graduating class, glue. 
to diploma-shaped card. 


Program could be worked up 
with charade type of guessing 
game. Teams or individuals 
(costumed or not) act out “high 
spots’’ of school year—also 
“what I want to be when I grow 
up”. The party is easy and fun. 
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The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 





little ‘pick up.’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 





CAVE Doings... 


The following duplicates a letter mailed from the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 
(CAVE) to all members and leaders in the educational field. 


Reverend dear Educator: 


Would you cooperate with us on a positive work of Catholic Action? We have an opportunity to stimulate a greater 
love of our Blessed Mother. Now is the time—the month of Mary in the year of Our Lady of Lourdes. 


Twentieth Century Fox and the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are joining hands in this project. They have 
the beautiful motion picture “The Song of Bernadette’’ which won five Academy Awards when first released fifteen years 
ago. They are offering it to theatres across the country at this time. The showing of this picture will be confined to movie 
theatres and will not be available for television. Extensive advertising has been done for the past three months, but the 
producers wish to reach Catholics in a more personal way. CAVE is very happy to act as a liason in this important effort, 


The problem is this. Movie exhibitors have been affected at the box office and therefore will only book pictures in which 
there is wide interest. At the same time, many of them know little of the Centennial of Lourdes and its meaning for us, 
They say: “Reissues are not good box office attractions—we need new pictures! 


Eighty percent of the movie goers today are youngsters under 91. Yet a whole generation of our children has not seen 
this motion picture. Will you assist us in this project so that the children in your school may see the picture? At the same 
time you will be helping to make it available to the whole community. 


We suggest three steps: 
1. Find out how many of the children will go. 


9. You, or a committee appointed by you, contact the manager of your local theatre, tell him how many will go in the 
afternoon, and ask him to book the picture. 


3. Ask the children to influence their parents to go to an evening performance. 


We know what a good influence the Legion of Decency has been as a deterrent to improper pictures. Can we now show 
the producers in Hollywood that we will help them when they provide a good motion picture? This appeal is in keeping 
with the spirit of a recent article in “America’’ by Bishop Scully, Episcopal Moderator of the Legion of Decency. We 
shall also be following the plea of Our Holy Father who in his recent encyclical “Miranda Prorsus’’ asked that we support 
the good motion pictures. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Signed) Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 
CAVE vice president 


Are You a Member of CAVE? 


If not, then consider these facts: 


e The audio-visual field has grown tremendously in the past ten years. It encompasses 
all subjects and varies in treatment from short filmstrips to full-length motion pictures. 


e Institutions of learning on all levels are turning more and more to the use of audio- 
visual materials to help ease teacher shortages and to heighten interest. 


e The CAVE association is the only Catholic organization evaluating these materials 
from a purely Catholic point of view. 


Consider CAVE’s Objectives . . . 


¢ To evaluate existing A-V aids simultaneously with exploratory studies in such areas 
Above: Front cover of CAVE's and aspects of the curriculum as require new audio-visual aids. 
first publication, Vol. | of its 
continuing series of A-V eval- 
uations—112 pages, 6”x9”, ; , ae ; : ; 9 
quality paper—e compendion If you are interested in audio-visual education, CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 
of en cutive your's werk of Association) is your organization. Why not join today? 
the evaluating committees, in- Annual membership—two dollars—includes 
troduced b four-part dis- as - 
a. of ar ee i e Periodic News Digests of A-V news 
has set for its evaluation. e Yearly volume of CAVE evaluations (1958 volume 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR KOLTORIAL 


THE NCEA IN PHILADELPHIA, 1958 


Apri, 8-11, 1958, were busy days for the thousands 
of delegates gathered in Philadelphia for the fifty- 
fifth annual convention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. The Most Reverend John F. 
O'Hara, C.S.C., D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia, 


sponsored the 1958 meeting, the second held in his 
archiepiscopal see within the past decade. A gather- 
ing of delegates that seemed to tax the capacity of the 
main auditorium of the convention hall attended the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass that preceded the formal open- 
ing of the convention. The Most Reverend J. Carroll 
McCormick celebrated this Mass, with the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas F. McNally, V.G., P.A., as assistant 
priest, the Rev. John J. Graham, D.D., as deacon, and 
the Rev. James T. Dolan as subdeacon. At the Mass 
Archbishop O'Hara delivered a stirring and inspiring 
sermon. The music for the Mass was in charge of the 
St. Charles Borromeo seminary choir. 

After the Mass the opening general meeting took 
place in the main auditorium with the Most Reverend 
Matthew F. Brady, D.D., president general of the 
NCEA, presiding. Chairman of the meeting was the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, executive secre- 
tary, NCEA. The Honorable George Leader, gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, and the Honorable Richardson 
Dilworth, mayor of Philadelphia, gave short addresses 
extending the welcome of the state and of the city to 
the assembled delegates. Following these addresses 
came the presentation of a plaque to the Association 
by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc. The Rev. Joseph T. Tinnelly, C.M., Dean and 
Professor of Law, St. John’s University School of Law, 
Brooklyn, delivered the keynote address in somewhat 
abbreviated form. The full text of his address will be 
found in the August Proceedings of the NCEA. Music 
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for the meeting was furnished by the Catholic Girls’ 
High Schools orchestra under the direction of Jeno 
Donath, conductor. Philadelphia is justly proud of 
this orchestra. 


Exhibits Given Formal Opening 


The formal opening of exhibits took place Tuesday 
at 2:00 p.m. in Grand Exhibition Hall. Monsignor 
Hochwalt spoke of the value of the exhibits as an edu- 
cational agency, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. 
Reilly, superintendent of schools in the archdiocese of 
Philadelphia and general chairman of the convention, 
extended greetings and a word of welcome to the 
exhibitors occupying the record breaking 524 exhibits 
assembled in the hall. Mr. L. I. McDougle, outgoing 
president of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation, responded to the welcome. Throughout the 
convention the exhibitors were under constant pres- 
sure answering the questions of the thousands who 
came as visitors. Much is learned from attentive listen- 
ing to the formal papers and discussions, but the ex- 
hibits and exhibitors make a distinct contribution 
through their presentation of the latest in school 
supplies and materials. 

Governor Leader expressed his pride in having the 
NCEA hold its fifty-fifth convention in Philadelphia. 
He referred to the theme, “The Right to Educate— 
The Role of Parents, Church, State,” and said he found 
it quite stimulating. “No education can ever be com- 
plete unless it is based on the three strong columns 
of our three basic institutions. . . . | would like to talk 
to you about the right to educate, for the other side of 
the coin is the right to be educated. In America we 
say bluntly that a child has a right to an education, 
and we accent that work ‘right.. To me this means 
that every child has a God-given right to fulfill him- 
self.” 


Gifted Child Highlighted by Governor 


The governor expressed a fear that educato-s have 
not complied with the obligation that flows from this 
right. Assuring his hearers that he was now talking 
of our secular schools, he said: “We did little or noth- 
ing for the gifted child. We regulated the speed of his 
mental development by the speed of the slowest ship 
in the educational convoy. We forced him to walk 
when he wanted to run. What waste! We denied the 
educable, the trainable, the physically handicapped, 
the emotionally disturbed children of Pennsylvania 
the chance they deserved to make the most of the 
abilities God gave them. Wheat waste! If the gifted 
child deserves his chance to make the most of a fine 
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mind, what of the trainable child who withdraws 
further and further from the mainstream of human 
contact for lack of teaching? What of the physically 
handicapped child? How many Helen Kellers have 
been lost because no one would unlock the dungeon of 
a handicap?” 

He admitted that until a few years ago, Pennsyl- 
vania—like many another state—would have no re- 
course but to plead guilty to the indictment. “But 
Pennsylvania is mending her ways. We now have 
roughly 100,000 children in our classes for the edu- 
cable, the trainable, the visually handicapped, the 
hard of hearing, the physically handicapped, the 
handicapped in speech. This is twice as many as we 
had a short four years ago. And yet the job is not 
finished. For it is estimated that Pennsylvania still has 
many more children who need special classes if they 
are to get a fair chance at an education. Even so, we 
have made a great start, and we intend to follow 
through until we are doing the job we should have 
been doing long ago. 

“To those of you who are not from Pennsylvania, 
let me say that the parochial schools have done 
magnificent work on their own in educating and train- 
ing the handicapped and retarded. . . . We must see 
to it that every child in America receives the oppor- 
tunity to develop his talents, and that includes the one 
talent, the five talent, the ten talent child—yes, and 
even the half talent child. This is every child’s right 
as a citizen of a free country. They are all God’s chil- 
dren, and we must not fail them.” 


Keynote Address 


The keynote address of Doctor Tinnelly centered 
on the theme of the convention. “Since the end of 
World War II the attention of the nation has been 
focused, as never before, upon the education of our 
children. In books, periodicals, newspapers, and public 
addresses, responsible critics have deplored the poor 
quality of many of our educational products and 
have challenged the soundness of many current phi- 
losophies of education. The next few years will wit- 
ness a profound re-examination of our entire educa- 
tional system.” The task is staggering, and the co- 
operation of every one having an interest in education 
and an ability to contribute toward its improvement, 
is needed. “Therefore it is essential that this Conven- 
tion clearly delineate, widely publish, and convincingly 
advocate the principles and policies upon which 
America must rebuild its educational structure. . . 

“The right of parents to educate stems from their 
duty to the child. In the words of Pope Pius XI, ‘No 
one can fail to see that children are incapable of 
providing wholly for themselves, even in matters per- 
taining to their natural life, and much less in those 
pertaining to the supernatural, but require for many 
years to be helped, instructed, and educated by others. 
Now it is certain that both by the law of nature and 
of God this right and duty of educating their offspring 
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belongs in the first place to those who began the work 
of nature by giving them birth, and they are indeed 
forbidden to leave unfinished this work and so expose 
it to certain ruin.” 

Canon Law warns that “Parents are bound by the 
gravest of obligations to secure by all means in their 
power the religious, moral, physical, and civil edu- 
cation of their children, as well as to provide for their 
temporal welfare.” The duty of parents to educate 
their children is recognized and enforced by the civil 
law as well. The education law of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, for instance, provides that: “Every 
parent, guardian, or other person having control or 
charge of any child or children of compulsory school 
age is required to send such child or children to a 
day school in which the subjects and activities pre- 
scribed by the State Council of Education are taught.” 


Right of Parents Vindicated 


Doctor Tinnelly next quotes two supreme court 
opinions vindicating the right of parents in the edu- 
cating of their children. One struck down a statute of 
the State of Nebraska; the other, a statute of the State 
of Oregon. Doctor Tinnelly quotes the words of the 
court in the Oregon case: “As often heretofore pointed 
out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution may not be 
abridged by legislation which has no reasonable re- 
lation to some purpose within the competency of the 
State. The Fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose excludes any 
general power of the State to standardize its chil- 
dren by forcing them to accept instruction from public 
teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of 
the State; those who nurture him and direct his des- 
tiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional obligations.” 

The speaker then addressed himself to the right of 
the Church to educate. “On the parents have God, 
the Church, and civil society placed the primary duty 
and hence the primary right to educate the child. 
Nevertheless the family is an imperfect society and 
cannot provide by itself all the means for its com- 
plete development. . . . True to her mandate to teach 
all nations the Church places at the disposal of 
families, her office and facilities for education, and, 
conversely, Catholic families eager to profit by this 
offer entrust their children to the Church in hundreds 
and thousands. “These two facts recall and proclaim a 
striking truth of the greatest significance in the moral 
and social order. They declare that the mission of 
education regards before all, above all, primarily the 
Church and the family, and this by natural and divine 
law, and that therefore it cannot be slighted, cannot 
be evaded, cannot be supplanted.’ This mission of 
education extends to every branch of learning and 
every regulation insofar as religion and morality are 
concerned. . . . It is the duty of the state to protect 
the rights of the child to ‘education whenever it 
parents are found wanting either physically or morally 
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in this respect, whether by default, incapacity, or mis- 
conduct. In such cases the state does not displace the 
family but merely supplies deficiences and provides 
suitable means in conformity with the rights of the 
child... . 

“A democratic government must have citizens with 
sufficient education to fulfill their civil duties as voters, 
jurymen, office holders; teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
judges, legislators, administrators, ministers of re- 
ligion are needed; commerce and industry require 
engineers, architects, builders, barbers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers; grocers and manufacturers, plumbers and 
druggists, bus drivers, sanitation experts, waiters, letter 
carriers and mechanics—all are needed and all must be 
educated. . . . The welfare of the state demands that 
education fit these youths for those common spheres 
which, as citizens and heirs of a joint culture, they 
will share with others. . . . Knowledge must be im- 


parted but more important is the cultivation of cer- 
tain aptitudes in the minds of the young, namely: to 
think effectively, to communicate thought, to make 
relevant judgments, to discriminate among values.” 


Reflects Educator's Philosophy 


Doctor Tinnelly warns us that philosophy cannot 
be separated from education: A system of education 
will inevitably reflect the philosophy of the educator, 
whether he be Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, or Horace 
Mann. The decisions of the Founding Fathers of our 
own beloved country were not based upon a phi- 
losophy which sought to transform radical theories 
into a plan of government. Neither the Constitution 
nor the Bill of Rights even mentioned the word “edu- 
cation.” But in those early days religious motives 
chiefly prompted the encouragement of education; re- 
ligious sects sponsored, and to a great extent, con- 
trolled the education of Americans from elementary 
school through college. With a few exceptions, no- 
tably the Missouri Synod of the Luthern Church, the 
Protestant parochial school system failed. The pri- 
mary education controlled by the state was Protes- 
tant. “Consequently,” says Father Francis X. Curran, 
S.J., “American Protestantism surrendered the tradi- 
tional claim of the Christian Church to control popular 
elementary education into the hands of the only other 
claimant, the state.” 


Endowment of Dedicated Lives 


Meanwhile Catholic parochial schools were multi- 
plying. In 1792 Bishop Carroll in a pastoral letter em- 
phasized the necessity of a “pious and Catholic edu- 
cation of the young to insure their growing up in the 
Faith.” In 1829 the First Council of Baltimore re- 
newed the admonition. The Catholic parochial school 
system prospered. Families with marginal incomes 
built schools and paid teachers; under the leadership 
of their bishops they organized an educational system 
that met current demands. Today almost 60% of the 
Catholic children of elementary school age are in 
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Catholic schools. Their contribution to the educa- 
tional progress of America is incalculable. They re- 
joice in an endowment, not of money, but of con- 
secrated lives. Constantly they educate millions in 
morality and good citizenship based upon sound, 
forceful, religious convictions. 

In some isolated cases, Catholic schools received 
public aid. Usually there was opposition of one type 
or another. The Free School Society obtained legis- 
lation depriving all religious schools of a share in 
school funds. Seeing the futility of all attempts to 
obtain public assistance, Catholics set to work to build 
up a parochial school system entirely independent of 
the state. Various compromise arrangements, notably 
the Poughkeepsie plan, offered Catholic schools a 
measure of support. In 1898 the Poughkeepsie plan 
was declared illegal “on the grounds that the wearing 
of religious garb by the Sister contributed a sectarian 
influence and that the Sisters’ withdrawal from the 
world at large made them completely unfit to be public 
school teachers.” In 1922 the New York courts de- 
cided that the Ogdensburg free textbooks were “an 
indirect aid to the schools and hence violative of the 
State Constitution.” 

Doctor Tinnelly gives special attention to the New 
Jersey School Bus case, the McCollum case, and the 
Zorach case. Limitation of space stands in the way of 
a complete presentation of these cases. It is of inter- 
est to say something about the McCollum case and 
the Zorach case because of the relationship between 
them. The United States Supreme Court ten years 
ago in the McCollum case ruled that released time 
classes for religious instruction of public school stu- 
dents may not be conducted on public school property. 
In a subsequent ruling in the Zorach case, the Supreme 
Court upheld the validity of the released time system 
and the conduct of such classes off public school 
premises. 


Two Cases Distinguished 


When the New York Released Time program came 
before the United States Supreme Court in the Zorach 
case, the majority of the court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Douglas, distinguished the McCollum case 
and the Zorach case on the ground that the New York 
system did not involve religious instruction in public 
schools nor the expenditure of public funds. Evidently 
referring to the “wall of separation between church 
and state” which figured so prominently in the ( Ever- 
son) School Bus case, the opinion said in part: “The 
First Amendment, however, does not say that in 
every and all respects there shall be a separation of 
church and state. Rather, it studiously defines the 
manner, the specific ways, in which there shall be no 
concert or union or dependency one on the other. 
That is the common sense of the matter. Otherwise 
the state and religion would be aliens to each other— 
hostile, suspicious, and even unfriendly. Churches 
could not be required to pay even property taxes. 
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Municipalities would not be permitted to render police 
or fire protection to religious groups. Policemen who 
helped parishioners into their places of worship wou!d 
violate the Constitution. Prayers in our legislative 
halls; the appeals to the Almighty in the messages of 
the chief Executive; the proclamations making Thanks- 
giving Day a holiday; ‘so help me God’ in our court- 
room oaths—these and all other references to the Al- 
mighty that run through our laws, our public rituals, 
our ceremonies, would be flouting the First Amend- 
ment. A fastidious atheist or agnostic could even ob- 
ject to the supplication with which the Court opens 
each session: ‘God save the United States and this 
Honorable Court... .’” 


Hopeful Optimistic Note 


In his conclusion Doctor Tinnelly strikes a hopeful, 
optimistic note. “Under God this nation has gone far 
towards establishing a modus vivendi among the 
divergent groups of our pluralist society. Parents are 
free to supervise the education of their children. Re- 
ligious schools are flourishing. The graduates of such 
schools are eligible for any public or private employ- 
ment for which their education has prepared them. 
On the Federal level and in many of the states, stu- 
dents of church-related schools receive the benefits 
of bus transportation, textbooks, free lunches and 
other measures, grants-in-aids which are manifestly 
designed for the health, safety, and welfare of Ameri- 
can youth, irrespective of the school attended. Justice 
and equity, of course, demand more than this. The 
state which imposes taxation for the secular education 
of its youth should provide that education to all with- 
out question of religion. 

“But how shall this be done? . . . It is for us, the 
Catholic educators of this nation, to bring to America 
the glorious story of Catholic education. . . . Tell 
America this story and be confident that the national 
sense of justice will stand firm, and that a cordial ap- 
preciation of private and church-related schools, both 
for what they are and for what they have done for 
America, will see to it that they are preserved and up- 
held so long as this is a nation of free men.” 

From Tuesday afternoon to Friday morning, in- 
clusive, departmental, and sectional meetings and 
panels occupied the time of the delegates. 


Seminary Department 


“Some Canonical and Theological Aspects of 
Church-State Relations” was the subject taken by the 
Rev. James A. O’Donohoe, J.C.D., of St. John’s Semi- 


nary, Boston. “. . . there are three fundamental truths 
which regulate the relationships which should exist 
between these two great societies. First of all, both 
societies are completely distinct, autonomous, and 
sovereign. Secondly, in spite of this distinction the 
two must exist in agreement and harmony for the 
common benefit of mankind. Finally, the Church has 
a primacy and a superiority over the State. . . . Accord- 
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ing to the plan of God made known through human 
reason, the State exists for the purpose of leading all 
men to natural happiness; and according to the plan 
of God made known through the revelation of Christ, 
the Church exists for the purpose of leading all men 
to supernatural happiness. . . .” 

The position of the Church is made clear in the 
words of Pope Gelasius, of the fifth century: “The 
spiritual power keeps itself detached from the snares 
of this world and, fighting for God, does not become 
entangled in secular affairs, while the secular power, 
for its part, refrains from exercising any authority 
over divine affairs. By thus remaining modestly within 
its own sphere, each power avoids the danger of pride 
which would be implicit in the possession of all 
authority and acquires a greater competence in the 
functions which are properly its own.” 

When harmony exists between the two powers, “the 
dignity of the State is in fact enhanced and, seeing 
that it is guided by religion, the government always 
remains just. At the same time, this harmony between 
the two powers procures for the Church defensive 
and protective aid which is to the advantage of the 
faithful.” 

Different ages brought forth different means of 
achieving harmony. “In all ages the attainment of this 
harmonious existence demanded a precise determina- 
tion through some system of policy or agreement. 
Consequently each period of history brought to the 
fore a different means of attaining it. It must always 
be remembered in this connection, however, that 
harmony and agreement between these two powers is 
not necessarily and infallibly achieved only by a sys- 
tem of union.” 


Church Primacy 


Difficulty arises in explaining the third principle 
which governs Church-State relations, the principle 
which states that the Church has a primacy and a 
superiority over the State. “By reason of end and 
reason of order the Church is superior to the State: 
the end of the State is temporal while the end of the 
Church is spiritual; the State is an institution of the 
natural order, it follows from the very nature of things; 
the Church is an institution of the supernatural order, 
it follows from the revelation made by Christ. ... 
We must remember, however, that the State is not 
directly subordinated to the Church since this relation- 
ship can be had only between two societies which 
have the same end in view. The State is indirectly 
subordinated to the Church because, even though the 
two of them have different ends or purposes, that of 
the former is inferior to that of the latter.” 

Doctor O’Donohoe then takes up the various forms 
which the principles of the Church’s primacy have 
taken throughout the history of the Church: in the 
days of persecution; after the peace of Constantine; 
and in the Medieval period under the theory of Direct 

(Continued on page 675) 
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By REV. WILLIAM F. JENKS, C.SS.R. 


National Catholic Educational Association, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Mentally Handicapped Child 


Three groups of mentally handicapped children are singled 
out for attention: the slow learner, the educable mentally 
retarded, and the educationally retarded. How they are 
categorized, the problem each group offers, and the educa- 
tional solutions are treated. 


Four years ago, Father Jenks, who needs no introduction to 
our readers, was appointed associate secretary in charge of 
special education at headquarters of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Largely through his efforts, the pro- 
gram of the Association's annual convention has given space 
to sessions on this aspect of education. 


EVERYBODY RECOGNIZES the crippled or the blind child, 
but not the mentally handicapped child. He does not 
bear so clearly the mark of his handicap for all to see. 
As a result, he does not receive the attention given to 
others, even though the mentally retarded group num- 
bers about two per cent of the school population. For 
every single child crippled with polio, there are ten 
retarded children. Out of each one thousand of the 
population, thirty are mentally retarded. Of these 
thirty, twenty-five are “educable” or with an IQ be- 
tween 50 and 75 or 80; and four are “trainable” with 
an IQ below 50; and one is “totally dependent.” 

Of the various kinds of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, I would like to write about three groups that 
are found in our schools today, namely, the slow 
learner, the educable mentally retarded, and the edu- 
cationally retarded child. 

Another group called the “trainable child” with an 
IQ below 50 is a child that requires custodial care 
such as Catholic Charities could give. In their nurs- 
eries with the help of a trained teacher, these chil- 
dren can work up to their optimum. They will need 
supervision all through life and generally work in a 
sheltered workshop. These sheltered workshops could 


be established through the St. Vincent de Paul Salvage 
Bureau. 


Thorough Diagnostic Evaluation 


Before you pin the mentally retarded label on a 
child, you must have a thorough diagnostic evalua- 
tion of him. What sometimes looks like mental re- 
tardation might not be such at all. The cumulative 
record should indicate whether a complete physical 
examination has been held, and whether or not any 
physical defects have been found. We should make 
certain that there are no sensory defects, namely 
vision, hearing, and coordination; no physical defects, 
such as malnutrition, epilepsy, anemia, diabetes, 
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chronic illnesses, heart ailments, physical handicaps, 
or speech defects; and no emotional maladjustments 
involving immaturity, rejection, covert conflicts, with- 
drawal, insecurity, or conditions resulting from migra- 
tory parents. 

A group test can then be given to the class, and if 
any child should do poorly, he should be given an 
individual test by a trained psychometrist in the Child 
Guidance Clinic. These individual tests are especially 
necessary when there are grounds for suspecting that 
a reading disability or poor reading skills may be at 
the bottom of a pupil’s mediocre performance. Only 
the oral interview and the non-verbal performance 
features of the individual test can get around the 
heavy reliance on reading which characterizes most 
group tests. 


The Slow Learner 


In every sample of a hundred pupils selected at 
random from the elementary schools of the nation, 
there are at least twenty who must be regarded as 
“slow learners” with an IQ from 75 to 90. Many 
teachers feel that the slow learning child is one of 
their most serious problems. The slow learning child 
is one who either asks a great many questions and 
takes a great amount of the teacher’s time, or he simply 
sits and fails to comprehend what it is all about. As 
a result, these slow learning children can become a 
social and also a delinquent problem. 

If the American ideal of education, “All of the chil- 
dren of all the people,” and the tenets of our Catholic 
philosophy of education are not merely empty words, 
the parochial schools must make allowances for in- 
dividual differences and the schoolwork adapted to 
the child since the child cannot adjust himself to the 
school. 

We might define a “slow learning child” as one 
whose mental ability is high enough to justify keeping 
him in the regular classroom, but low enough to give 
him considerable difficulty in keeping up with the 
average speed of the class. 

Low grades and poor achievement do not always 
indicate a slow learner. Emotional factors, physical 
handicaps, and lack of motivation are only a few of 
the many reasons that an average or even a superior 
child may do below-average work. Two principal 
causes for slow learning are: (1) the limited inherited 
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mental capacity of the child; and (2) environmental 
factors which prevent the child from working up to 
his capacity. These slow learners or borderline pupils 
are faced daily with the conflicts, frustrations, and 
challenges of the average classroom situation. 


Ordinary Tests Favor Certain Children 


Critical studies have recently shown that the ordi- 
nary tests favor children whose parents are of the 
middle or upper-class status. The problems in the tests 
are ones for which life in the upper-class or middle- 
class homes give superior preparation. 

Too much reliance on tests is not good, and the 
teacher’s own judgment is a very important considera- 
tion. We must bear in mind that all these procedures 
should be carried out with an attitude of mind which 
assumes that no pupil is natively a slow learner until 
all other causes of functional slowness, such as sensory 
and physical defects and unwholesome home or en- 
vironmental conditions or meager experiences have 
been examined, and, if possible, corrected. 

In physical development, slow learning children are 
about as variable and heterogeneous a lot as average 
children; but, age for age, they are a little less well- 
developed than normal children. Defects of hearing 
and speech, malnutrition, defective tonsils, adenoids, 
and defects of vision are considerably more frequent 
among them than among average children. We must be 
particularly alert to the presence of the large number 
of hearing and vision defects among slow learning 
children. 


Retained in Regular Class 


The slow learner should remain in the regular class, 
the curriculum adapted to his needs, and a special 
examination arranged for him. These slow learners 
should not be forced continually to seek higher 
achievement than their ability makes reasonably pos- 
sible. The chief points to keep in mind in teaching 
slow learners are these: first, the goals and objectives 
must be adapted to the needs and resources of ordi- 
nary people in ordinary circumstances; secondly, ac- 
tivities must be made concrete by being based largely 
on tangible features of the environment, and through 
the use of firsthand and pictorial experiences; thirdly, 
activities must be relatively simple in organization, 
clear as to purpose and plan, and must provide for 
generous use of demonstrations and practical applica- 
tions; fourthly, generous, frequent provisions must be 
made for drill and practice in skills and habits; and 
fifthly, frequent evaluations must be made of progress. 

The mental age is a very important score to use in 
determining the appropriate curriculum materials for 
the slow learning child. A survey conducted in fifteen 
cities disclosed that seventy per cent of the 7th and 
8th graders needed corrective instruction in arithmetic. 
In arithmetic, the use of oral problems will help slow 
learning children because their reading skills are 
generally far below the average of the group. 
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Freshmen at St. Catherine Indian School, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, enjoy their home economics class, 


Many classroom teachers say: “I haven't time to 
make individual curriculum adjustments with the 
large number of children I have in my class.” I be- 
lieve that if the educable mentally retarded children 
with an IQ of 50 to 75 were taken out of the over- 
crowded classes and placed in a special class where 
they belong, many teachers, even under difficult cir- 
cumstances, could make adjustments for slow learning 
children. Sympathetic and understanding teachers 
who are ingenious in tailoring the curriculum to vari- 
ous levels can save these children from years of frus- 
tration. 


Drop-outs 


Large numbers of slow learners, failing to attain the 
required passing grade, are eventually forced to leave 
school either because the standards are too high or 
because the program lacks meaning and reality to 
them. The reasons given for dropping out of school 
are: parents see little or no value in education; the 
school does not offer a type of program the pupil 
wants; the family cannot afford the expense of school- 
ing or the child has to contribute to the support of his 
family; and finally, the pupil cannot learn and becomes 
discouraged. 

A good guidance program should be inaugurated in 
our elementary schools for the slow learners. An itiner- 
ant guidance counselor or supervisor could conduct 
in-service training for the homeroom teachers and also 
the guidance committee in each elementary school, 
besides handling special problems. 


Take Positive Attitude 


Any teacher who has tried to teach slow learners 
should know that there is no way in which a slow 
learner can be forced to learn anything he does not 
want to learn or cannot learn. The teacher must take 
a positive rather than a negative attitude toward the 
slow learner. Instead of tolerating him as a necessary 
nuisance, the teacher must be able to accept him for 
what he is. He has a right to the best and the most 
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conscientious guidance and instruction that can be 
devised. Equality of opportunity does not mean identi- 
cal. Not all subjects should be studied by all pupils, 
no more than every child in the same class should be 
reading from the same book and the same page. We 
must allow for individual differences, and children 
differ just as their fingerprints vary. There is no way 
by which a conventional curriculum made up of all 
academic subjects can be taught to the slow learner in 
Catholic schools. We simply cannot pour all our pupils 
down the same academic drain! 

With about fifteen per cent of our ‘thea eile 
tion in urban areas and over twenty per cent in rural 
areas labeled as slow learners, thought and planning 
should be given to this question by Catholic educa- 
tors. These children are slower to develop in almost 
everything. They learn to read later than the average 
child; they experience especial difficulty in problem 
arithmetic. For such children in parochial schools 
where no allowance is made for their limited ability, 
life is a series of frustrations, continued failures, re- 
peated punishments, efforts made without success, 
which end up with a worthless attendance diploma, 
a great disappointment to themselves and reproach 
from their teachers and parents. Is it strange then that 
among these children we find so many behavior and 
personality problems, aggressiveness and delinquency? 
In later life these children are found to be illiterate, 
unstable, and even criminal, swelling the ranks of the 
unemployed and becoming a costly burden to society, 
instead of leading lives adjusted to their capacities. 


The Major Effort 


The major effort of the school in general and of the 
teacher in particular should be to provide circum- 
stances conducive to normal emotional and person- 
ality growth, and to assist the young problem child 
to make his adjustment before his difficulties ripen 
into delinquencies. The truant and the delinquent are 
doing their best to tell us of the places in our social 
structure that need change—changes that would be 
for the benefit of all children. They are trying to tell 
us to give to all children a curriculum that is built for 
their individual needs. They are trying to tell us that 
while we have made a good start in offering some vo- 
cational courses, still we need better guidance facili- 
ties, work permits; greater use of public school facili- 
ties for shop, and above all, special classes for edu- 
cable mentally retarded children. By their actions 
these delinquents and truants are trying to force us to 
give every child a sense of growth and a feeling of 
success in his school years, and expert help for the 
child with a specific disability either in speech, read- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, or writing. 

In an Illinois survey the difficulties of the Illinois 
children as they see them are reported thus: Adjust- 
ment to school work ranked first; concern with cur- 
riculum and teaching procedures tied with second 
place. When the accomplishments of the children were 
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compared with their mental abilities, as many as 1/, 
to 1/2 were doing work far below their capacity. In 
one Illinois community where the achievement of one 
hundred children was studied, not one of the top ten 
per cent in mental ability were doing school work that 


. matched their capacity. 


The slow learner has stereotyped himself a failure 
because he has experienced nothing else. He needs the 
satisfaction of accomplishment and this can be 
achieved only by adapting the curriculum to his 
ability and giving him a special examination. Help 
him to make the most of the abilities that God has 
given him. 

Teachers should realize that success for some chil- 
dren lies somewhere below that of the average of the 
group. Consequently, they must not consider them- 
selves failures if they cannot bring a child up to nor- 
mal achievement. For example, if the conscientious 
teacher singles him out too frequently for drill, she 
is stereotyping him in his classmates’ eyes as a “dumb- 
bell.” It would be much better for the teacher to allow 
the child to achieve on his own level and to use the 
effort saved to help him in other ways. 

The slow-learning child with an IQ of 75 to 90 is 
often confused with the mentally retarded in schools 
where no special education provisions are made. The 
average IQ of the slow-learner is 83. When the first 
grade teacher discovers that this six-year-old child is 
retarded one year in mental age, she immediately con- 
cludes incorrectly that the slow-learning child must 
be very much retarded. The difference in mental age is 
mistaken for a marked difference in the rate of men- 
tal growth. Looking upon the slow-learning child as 
hopelessly retarded is the worst possible kind of edu- 
cational philosophy. These children are only slightly 
handicapped and they progress in mental develop- 
ment at five-sixths normal rate, although that rate 
causes them to fall behind the average after a few 
years. Adjustments should be made in line with their 
abilities and interests. They are kept in the regular 
class, but the curriculum must be adapted to their 
needs and a special examination given. 

(To be concluded in September) 


NCEA in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 672) 


Power. “. . . by divine right and in theory, the Pope 
possesses all jurisdiction whether it be over temporal 
or spiritual matters. In practice however, the Pope 
usually employs the spiritual alone since it is Christ's 
will that he should delegate the habitual exercise of 
civil power to secular kings and rulers. . . . Since many 
things are justified by particular circumstances, we 
cannot say that the practice of the primacy of the 
spiritual as exercised in the Middle Ages can be laid 
down as the standard and universal mode of the 
Church’s opinion in this matter.” 
(Continued on page 703) 
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By SISTER BENITA DALEY, C.S.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany 3, New York 


A thumb-nail sketch of the lay apostle, Ozanam, whose "cause" 
has been introduced, will appeal to teachers who desire to 
hold him up to their students as a model for lay people. 


Sister Benita is professor of French and director of the gradu- 
ate division. Formerly a teacher of French in high school, 
she is author of three books of Reviewing French (Amsco) 
and Contes Choisis d'Auteurs Catholiques (Saga) intended 
for the secondary level. She has contributed to Magnificat, 
Revue Dominicaine (Montreal), and Ave Maria. Sister is a 
graduate of N. Y. State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 
She has an M.A. and a Ph.D. from the University of Mon- 
treal, with major in French literature. 


Our Hoty Faruer, Pope Pius XII, has honored an 
ardent lover of our Lady in approving the introduc- 
tion of the cause for beatification of Frederick Ozanam. 
Little more than one hundred years have passed 
since this nineteenth century Christopher terminated 
an earthly career so replete with works of charity and 
zeal that he merits to be proclaimed the model of the 
truly Catholic layman. Crusader for Christ in an era 
that aimed at destroying Christianity, founder of the 
Saint Vincent de Paul society and of the famous 
Notre Dame Conferences of Paris, France, lawyer, 
university professor and scholar, apostle whose watch- 
word was “Christianize the masses,” Ozanam has left 
present day Catholics a social and religious program 
for the betterment of society that is truly remarkable. 
And all the more so because he accomplished this 
great work in the span of a short life. Frederick 
Ozanam died when he was only forty years old. 

Born in Milan, Italy in 1813, when that country was 
still under French rule as a result of the Napoleonic 
wars, Ozanam grew up in Lyons, France, to which 
city his father, a struggling doctor, brought his family 
when the Austrians gained control of Milan. Frederick 
was reared then in the city of Mary, in the shadow 
of the shrine of Our Lady of Fourviére where often as 
a boy he paid homage to the Queen of Heaven. When 
quite young, he learned thoroughly the history of that 
noble monument that had shielded popes and kings 
down through the centuries as they knelt there to 
plead for the protection of the Mother of God. Fre- 
quently during his student life and later as a profes- 
sor at the Sorbonne, Ozanam made pilgrimages to 
this shrine to renew his allegiance to Mary. 

Trained in the practice of Christian virtue by his 
devout parents, Frederick Ozanam thanked God all his 
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A Nineteenth Century Christopher 





life for having been born in a family of moderate 
means where love of God and charity toward the 
poor were interwoven in the fabric of the daily routine, 
Seeing his father lavish his medical skill on the poor, 
the boy soon came to understand why the family never 
became rich. From his pious and intelligent mother, 
Frederick learned not only his prayers but also a loye 
for literature and a joy in intellectual pursuits. In 
after years, when his literary talents were acclaimed 
and his brilliant lectures at the Sorbonne won him 
well-merited recognition, he recalled the saintly and 
cultured influence of his mother who had rendered 
each family celebration memorable by the charming 
verses she had composed for these occasions. Inspired 
by her accomplishments, the young schoolboy wrote 
poems and essays which made his teachers predict sue- 
cess in literature for their pupil. 


















Doubts Assail Him 


Frederick’s father had planned a career in law for 
his gifted son and although literature attracted the 
boy, yet in accordance with his father’s wishes, he 
accepted a clerkship in an attorney’s office to prepare 
for his legal training. It was at this time, when he was 
only seventeen years old, that he suffered an agony 
of doubt. Hearing people raise objections to faith in 
God, he began to ask himself why he believed. The 
temptation to reject faith in the Creator of the uni- 
verse pursued him relentlessly. Once he was so tom 
between the desire to retain the faith of his childhood 
and the torture of unbelief that he entered a church 
he happened to be passing and begged God to er 
lighten him. He promised that if his faith in the sacred 
dogmas of religion were restored to him, he would con 
secrate his life in no ordinary way to the defense of 
Christianity. 

Under the wise direction of a learned and holy 
priest, he emerged from this trial with an unwavefil 
faith and a joy in the practice of his religion whil 
was to characterize his whole life. His loyalty to G@® 
and to the Church Ozanam summed up in his W 
written a few months before his death: “I die in 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church. I} 
known the difficulties of belief of the present age, 8 
my whole life has convinced me that there is nei 
rest for the mind nor peace for the heart save im 
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Church and in obedience to her authority.” 


Published Refutation of False Theories 


Not at all enthusiastic about his duties in the law 
office, young Frederick found pleasure in studying 
languages and in reading history and literature. This 
admirable use of his leisure time bore fruit when, 
after the Revolution of 1830, which had popularized 
the doctrines of an erratic philosopher, Saint-Simon, 
the fledgeling author published two articles in the local 
newspaper, refuting the false theories of that madman, 
as Chateaubriand termed Saint-Simon. The latter had 
devised a new system of Christianity, based on extrav- 
agant promises of social reform and moral emanci- 
pation that had made a certain appeal to the work- 
ing classes and to educated youth. Ozanam, encour- 
aged by the favorable reception of his articles, ex- 
panded them into a 100-page booklet in which he 
examined the new creed competently and analyzed it 
adequately from a critical and historical angle. This 
achievement of a boy of eighteen won commendation 
from literary artists like Lamartine and Chateaubriand. 
It forshadowed the .great service Frederick Ozanam 
was to render to God and the Church in his later life. 


Repelled by Pagan Philosophy at Sorbonne 


In his nineteenth year his father sent him to the 
University of Paris to study law. Here he had the good 
fortune to live at the home of the illustrious scientist, 
Andre Marie Ampere, whose profound faith in God 
and sincere Christian life greatly impressed the young 
student. But the pagan philosophy that permeated the 
classes at the Sorbonne repelled Ozanam and caused 
him to put into execution a plan he had mapped out 
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two years previously. He would surround himself with 
a group of young men, practising Catholics, who 
would champion the cause of God and Catholicism. 
He firmly believed that he had a special mission to 
serve God and his fellowman. Just what form it would 
take he did not then know. He had seriously con- 
sidered the priesthood which calling his older brother 
had followed, but upon the advice of his confessor 
he had decided upon the role of a lay apostle. He 
resolved that if he ever practised law, he would sub- 
ordinate his profession to his apostolate. 


Formed Discussion Club 


Within a year after his arrival at the University, he 
had met some young Catholic students who shared his 
views. They united in challenging the professors who 
scoffed at religion and soon succeeded in winning a 
hearing for their position. As their numbers grew, 
Ozanam decided to form a discussion club where he 
and his friends would study literary and historical 
questions in order the better to explain the teachings 
of the Church. 

Knowing that both Catholics and unbelievers 
needed instruction from learned and holy priests, 
Frederick drew up a petition, signed by 100 Catholics, 
asking the Archbishop of Paris to institute a series of 
sermons in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The petition 
specifically requested the appointment of Pére Lacor- 
daire, then at the height of his popularity as an orator, 
but because of his unfortunate connection with the 
journal, L’Avenir, the request was denied. A year later, 
however, Ozanam did succeed in obtaining the ap- 
probation of the Archbishop for his project. Thus did 
this remarkable young man of twenty bring about 
the establishment of the world-famous Conferences of 
Notre Dame, preached by the outstanding orators of 
the French clergy, which, for more than a century, 
have attracted immense crowds to an exposition of 
the truths of Catholicism. That exactly was Frederick 
Ozanam’s objective: to prove to all men that Chris- 
tianity harmonizes with the needs and aspirations of 
humanity. 


Meets Violent Challenge 


Ozanam’s group of university students now met 
regularly with any others that cared to join them. 
Avoiding purely theological questions, they confined 
their discussions to the historical and social aspects of 
Catholicism. Their praiseworthy attempts to defend 
their faith were frequently challenged so violently 
that Ozanam and his friends often found themselves 
unequal to the task they had assumed. 

“Perhaps Christianity did accomplish much for 
humanity in the past,” sneered their opponents, “but 
what is it doing today. You who pride yourselves on 
the vitality of your faith, what do you do to show 
men that Christianity is still alive? You talk, that is all.” 
This attack greatly disturbed Ozanam. Thinking of 
all the time he had sacrificed from his legal studies to 
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attend these meetings, he was chagrined at the lack of 
tangible results. Instead of a conference of literature 
and history, he should establish a conference of 
charity. 


Program of Practical Charity 


He and his companions then decided on a program 
of practical charity: visits to the homes of the poor 
to bring them the necessities of life and the consola- 
tions of religion. This resolve led to the first meeting of 
the Saint Vincent de Paul Society in May 1833. Draw- 
ing up simple rules to guide them, Ozanam and his 
followers planned to serve the needy in a spirit of 
brotherly love through motives of personal sanctifica- 
tion. Although Emmanuel Bailly, an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the first group was elected president of the 
new society, yet all acclaimed Ozanam as its true 
founder. From the very beginning, Frederick Ozanam’s 
Christ-like spirit animated it. St. Vincent de Paul men, 
he believed, must give themselves to the poor; gifts 
of food, money, and clothing were not enough. 

“Will not those we help,” Ozanam asked his com- 
rades, “offer us a means of gaining the grace of God? 
Thus we shall be paid for any charity we give them.” 

This noble youth of twenty saw, even in his own 
short lifetime, the Saint Vincent de Paul Society spread 
into every section of France and also into many Euro- 
pean countries. Before Ozanam’s death in 1853, two 
thousand Vincentians were visiting five thousand fami- 
lies in the city of Paris alone and five hundred Confer- 
ences of the Society had been organized in France. 


Dedicated to Our Lady 


Frederick Ozanam had dedicated the first Confer- 
ence of the Saint Vincent de Paul Society to our Lady, 
asking the members to recite an Ave Maria at the 
opening of each meeting in order to obtain her pro- 
tection on their work. Placing every undertaking of 
his life in the hands of the Mother of God was 
Ozanam’s ordinary routine. 

With the establishment of these two great apostolic 
works—the Notre Dame Conferences and the Saint 
Vincent de Paul Society—Ozanam’s achievements for 
God and the Church were not to end. At the comple- 
tion of his university studies, which had given him 
two doctorates, one in law and the other in literature, 
he practised law in Lyons for four years. As a career 
in literature still attracted him, he entered the com- 
petition for the Chair of Foreign Literature at the 
Sorbonne, winning first place. This feat was all the 
more notable because he had boldly professed and de- 
fended Christian views before the university exam- 
iners who were not only hostile to Christianity but 
openly atheistic. Ozanam held this professorship at the 
Sorbonne during the last twelve years of his life. Be- 
ing a brilliant orator as well as a profound scholar, he 
_ attracted large groups of students to his courses in 
which he seized every opportunity to present and de- 
fend religious truth. 
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Teaching Gave Him Great Joy 


Teaching gave him great joy because he maintained 
that, next to the infinite consolation that a Catholic 
finds in prayer before the altar, there was no greater 
pleasure in life than to address young men of intelli- 
gence and spirit. He was overjoyed when, on one 
occasion, a student informed him: “You have done in 
one hour, Professor Ozanam, what many sermons have 
not accomplished. You have made me a Christian.” 
His scholarly instincts led him to publish learned 
treatises on phases of literary history and numerous 
articles in important periodicals. As a mere youth he 
had planned to write a monumental work which would 
clearly portray the work of the Church in civilizing 
man and developing culture. He proposed really to 
write the literary history of the Middle Ages, begin- 
ning with the fifth century and ending with the thir- 
teenth. He did publish, Civilization in the Fifth Cen- 
tury, generally considered his greatest work, but the 
literary monument to the glory of God which he had 
hoped to erect, time did not permit him to finish. 


Sought Social Reforms 


Although occupied with his lectures at the Univer. 
sity and his duties as counselor to the students, he 
never failed to visit the poor in their tenements, suf- 
fering in spirit the agonies they endured in body and § 
mind. He understood, as did few other men of his 
day, the deplorable social conditions which had 
brought about the Revolution of 1848 in France. When 
he called for a more even distribution of wealth to 
solve the problems created by the Industrial Revolv- 
tion, when he crusaded for a just social and economic 
system, many of his contemporaries thought his ideas 
radical. Ozanam’s social theories, based on his close 
contacts with the poor in his work as a Vincentian, 
were indeed too advanced for his time. He advocated 
many of the social reforms that Leo XIII was to pro 
mulgate in the encyclical, Rerum Novarum, forty years 
after Ozanam’s death. 

In 1840, he had married Amelie Soulacroix, the 
daughter of the rector of the University of Lyons and 
a devout Catholic, who became a perfect companion 
for him. The marriage was an ideal union, blessed with 
one daughter, Marie. The tranquil happiness of Oza 
nam’s home life provided the atmosphere he needed 
to carry on his apostolic works. All his life he had been 
plagued with poor health, frequently being forced to 
travel in search of rest and a mild climate. The loving 
solicitude of his wife surrounded him with every cate 
and rendered lighter for him the heavy cross of illnes 
which he bore almost constantly. 


Strenuous Work in Face of Fragile Health 


Yet it is amazing to note the strenuous work of this 
man of fragile health. Teaching, writing, lecturing ® 
various organizations, always at the disposal of the 
archbishop and the clergy for cooperation with 4 

(Continued on page 706) * 
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By SISTER MARY PATRICIA TYNAN, D.C. 
St. Matthew High School, Monroe, Louisiana 


The Role of Discipline 


Sister Mary Patricia has been teaching for some twenty years 
in elementary schools and for eleven years in high schools of 
the Alexandria Diocese. During that time she has been principal 
of elementary schools for six years and of high schools for 
nine years. She graduated from Loyola University of the 
South, New Orleans, and received her master's degree from 
Catholic University of America. Apart from a previous article 
for us and some in Vexilla Regis, she has not taken time to 
write. Yet, if time permitted, she would like to counter many 
an “Ex-Nun's Story" with one of her own which she would 
entitle: "It's Fun to Be a Nun." Sister teaches English and 
math and is debate coach at St. Matthew's. 


THE CHRONIC PROBLEM Of the day is the large number 
of maladjusted individuals in society. The misfit is not 
only a social problem, an interference to progress, a 
tax upon the energies of the well balanced, but also a 
burden to himself. 

A large number of these problem children can be 
traced to homes where children are overdisciplined or 
underdisciplined, to the homes of the indolent, to the 
“nouveau riche” or the immigrant, where the relaxation 
of European discipline has not been replaced by the 
vigorous self-control of the forefathers. 

Discipline is needed to live well in society, profitably 
in business, safely in the city, efficiently in school, de- 
cently in the home, and efficaciously for Heaven. Self- 
control is the beginning of all virtue and the source of 
true freedom. It is the fount of abiding happiness. It 
initiates all growth; “the seed falling into the ground” 
is sacrificed for the plant. Plants and animals die that 
man may live. It is imperative, therefore, that children 
learn self-restraint either in the school or in the home, 
preferably in both. 


Becomes Conscious of Others 


The first years of the child’s life, he spends in the 
home where he is aware of himself only and his de- 
sires. As he begins to mature, he becomes conscious of 


the existence of others who covet the same things he- 


wants. If the parent be wise, he makes use of these 
occasions to curb the passions of the beginner and to 
teach him consideration for others. Regardless of the 
efforts his parents make or do not make, the youngster 
will learn by sheer necessity some give-and-take from 
his playmates. 

If the child receives the right kind of training, he will 
be stimulated by higher motives to practice self-control 
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as he grows and his passions increase. If this spiritual 
ideal is not instilled, sooner or later there will be an 
unbalanced personality. 


The Will Moves from Motive 


The problem of the educator, then, is to provide the 
child as soon as possible with vital moving ideas, mo- 
tive forces in the guidance of conduct, because the will 
moves only when it has a motive. That motive, to be 
effective, must be dynamic knowledge—love of God 
or of neighbor. 

Education of the child is the harmonious develop- 
ment of his physical, intellectual, aesthetic, moral, and 
spiritual powers to prepare him for correct living here 
as well as hereafter. He is an immortal, supernatural 
rational animal, with all the effects of original sin, the 
chief of which are weakness of will and disorderly in- 
clinations. The nature the teacher works with is, there- 
fore, deprived but not depraved. The mind she guides 
seeks the truth, but it can make a mistake. The will 
seeks the good, but can be misguided. The emotions 
influence the child’s choice, but they may easily get out 
of control. The well rounded individual is developed 
in every facet of his personality. To do this is the edu- 
cator's final goal. 

The total dedication of the teacher to the child be- 
gins the first day of school. The teacher proceeds to 
build on the home foundation. It is extremely difficult 
to break bad habits, but it will be necessary to try. 
Napoleon was once asked when the education of the 
child should begin. To this he answered, “Twenty years 
before it is born.” Obviously then, the child begins his 
training when the parents begin theirs. 

Other factors may make or mar the child. A study of 
pedagogical cases shows that deliquency frequently 
has its inception in the maladjusted student. In the 
classroom, the purpose of rules and regulations is to 
make the learning process more efficient and pleasant 
for all concerned, as well as to provide a carry-over 
value in the social conduct of the child. All children 
want discipline although they may not want the actual 
self-restraint here and now. Good order depends on the 
teacher’s ability to study the child, to analyze his en- 
vironment, and to evaluate the circumstances of his life. 


Rewards and Punishments 


Whether obvious or not, there is in each individual 
a constant struggle between conformity to established 
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ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Loretto, Pennsylvania 


St. Francis College is a four-year liberal arts college for both 
men and women, resident and day, under the direction of priests 
of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis (T.O.R.). Incorpo- 
rated in 1858 as St. Francis Academy, college-level work was 
begun in 1910, and in 1920 power to grant academic degrees 
was granted by the legislature of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 


LOCATION 


St. Francis College is situated in Loretto, Pennsylvania, four 
miles from Cresson which is on the main route of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and six 
miles from Ebensburg, the county seat of Cambria County. U. S. 
Highways No. 22, 422, and 219, and Pennsylvania Highways 
No. 45 and 53 either connect with or join the highway through 
Loretto. The College telephone is: Edensburg 780. Communica- 
tions regarding admission are to be directed to: The Registrar, 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Penn. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 

St. Francis College is accredited by American Medical Associa- 
tion, Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, The University of the State of New York, Pennsylvania 
Board of Law Examiners, Pennsylvania State Council of Edu- 
cation. The College holds membership in American Council on 
Education, American Library Association, Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, National Catholic Educational Association, Catho- 
lic Educational Association of Pennsylvania, Catholic Library As- 
sociation, Liberal Arts College Movement, The Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges, Pennsylvania State Educational Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Teacher Placement Association, Pennsylvania Library 
Association. St. Francis College Accounting students are ap- 
proved for the Certified Public Accountant examination by the 
following states: Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The aim of St. Francis College is to educate men and women, 
to train them for a full life. The philosophy of education which 
determines the method and scope of instruction, discipline, the 
social life of the College, demands that every student be prop- 
erly prepared for life in this world and in the next. Every man 
and woman must be fitted not only for the specific life work 
that is to occupy them for part of the time, but also for that 
larger life, which is to be lived away from the workaday world, 
They must be fitted for leisure as well as for labor. They are 
taught not only their duties to themselves, but also their rights 
and duties to Christian society. They are to pass from this 
Institution with a true sense of values, a love of Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness, and with a knowledge of where to find and 
how to recognize them. 


FACULTY 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third Order Regular; lay men and 
women officers of instruction. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Commerce, Economics, English, 
French, German, Spanish, History, Philosophy, Sociology, 

Bachelor of Science with a major in Accounting, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Elementary Education, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 
nology, Physics. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Humanities, including the departments of Ancient 
Languages, Modern Languages, English, Journalism and 
Speech, Music and Art, Philosophy, Theology. 

2. Division of Science, including the departments of Biology, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics. 

3. Division of Social Sciences, including the departments of 
Business Administration and Economics, Education, History 
and Political Science, Sociology. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: Personalized Guidance Program; 
campus employment opportunities; annual retreat; health 
service; placement bureau; lectures and recitals; formal and 
informal social functions. 
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Student Societies: Student Council; Accounting Club; Camera 
Club: Choir; Co-Ed Club; Debate Club; Dramatics Club; 
Economics Club; German Club; Glee Club; Hispanic Club; 
NFCCS; Press Club; Radio Club; Science Club; Terpsi- 
chorean Club; Varsity F Club; Holy Name Society; Third 
Order Secular of St. Francis. 

Student Publications: The Loretto (monthly campus news- 
paper); The Bell Tower (yearbook); Varsity “F” Book; 
Frosh Babble (Freshman newspaper). 

Athletics: A well-rounded program of intercollegiate and intra- 
mural sports is maintained under the guidance of the 
Athletic Director. Saint Francis College is a member of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association, Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Association, National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Basketball. The opportunities of everyday recrea- 
tion are varied and plentiful—swimming, hiking, ice skating, 
skiing, billiards, table tennis, and archery are among the 
activities enjoyed by the students. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, GENERAL 


Admission is determined by 1) The secondary school record 
submitted by the principal. 2) Recommendation or comment 
of the secondary school principal. 3) The scores made on the 
morning Scholastic Aptitude Test. Please write to the College 
Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey, for complete details, and you will be notified about the 
center nearest your home. Examinations are administered in 
January, February, March, May, ne and December. The 
applicant must request that a copy of the scores be forwarded 
to the Registrar. (Applicants from the western part of the 
country should write to the College Entrance Examination 
Board, P. O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California.) For early 
action on applications the December and January tests are 
recommended. 4) Testimonials as to character and personality. 
5) Any other data which may be helpful to the Committee on 
Admissions. 6) Medical examination report. Form supplied by 
the College must be used and forwarded to the Registrar by the 
examining physician. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS, SCHOLASTIC 


A candidate for admission to the Freshman class must present 
evidence ot the satisfactory completion of 15 units of work in a 
secondary school approved by a state or regional accrediting 
agency. These units should be distributed as follows: 

English (3), Algebra (1), Plane Geometry (1), History (1), 

Natural Science (1), Modern Language (2). Additional Re- 
quirements for Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Physics, and Pre-Engineering: Advanced Algebra (*/2), Solid 
Geometry or Trigonometry (*/2:). The 6 units needed to com- 
plete the total of 15 may be selected from the following: History 
(1-3), Science (1-3), Language (1-3), Mathematics (1-3), 
English (fourth year), Vocational (1-3). 
Applicants for advanced standing from other accredited colleges 
must request that an official transcript of credits be ma 8 
to the Registrar. A statement of the reason for desiring a trans- 
fer is also required. Grades lower than a C average will not be 
considered. The aia reserves the right to prescribe, where 
necessary, repetition of certain courses or examinations therein. 
A minimum of 30 credit hours must be earned and the final year 
of study spent in this institution before any degree will be 
conferred, 


EXPENSES 


Tuition (per credit ) 
Room and Board (per semester ) 
Registration Fee 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND SERVICE AWARDS 


A fine number of full and part-time scholarships as well as work 
opportunities on campus are available at St. Francis College. 
High school seniors who are interested in applying for scholar- 
“ aid and can certify that they need financial assistance should 
address the Secretary of the Scholarship Committee, St. Francis 
College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. Complete information will be 
sent to guidance directors and teachers upon request. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite top: View of Schwab’s Science Hall, St. Francis Col- 
lege women’s sextette, The Loretto staff (college newspaper); 
‘ottom opposite: seniors’ ball, parents’ day, co-ed and faculty 
tea; This page (top to bottom): old-fashioned “session” in 
mens residence hall with the prefect, science fair, Dean of 

dents, Father Sebastian Soklie, T.O.R., in residence hall, 
radio club in radio station KSFC—570KC serving the campus, 
women’s residence hall lounge. 
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law and society, and the gratification of the lower 
appetites. Therefore, punishments and rewards should 
be used generously and consistently because they have 
always been honorable teaching methods. The school 
is the place where most of the child’s working day is 
spent. The school is the place where the child’s energies 
must be channeled. The school is the place where the 
child must learn to work out a great part of the eternal 
conflict. 

God never duplicates in the creation of any two 
human beings. Therefore, the teacher may not success- 
fully give the same correction for identical faults to 
any two students. Since men and women are comple- 
mentary to each other, the training suitable for the 
making of one, would be disastrous if applied in toto 
to the other. In the case of the hurt child, it may be 
necessary to live with him and his problem for a while. 
But the teacher, by a series of minute and continuous 
adjustments, almost unseen, keeps her inner eyes ever 
on the ultimate goal, and moves towards striking the 
blow that will bring the most advantage for the child. 


Methods and Approach 


Method and approach then must vary with every 
child depending on the potentialities of the individual. 
The teaching that will produce the good follower will 
not make a good leader. Again, it is a waste of time to 
train leaders in school, if the undisciplined student is 
permitted to thwart the leader at every turn. The slow 
pupil, who has discovered in himself some creative 
talent, through the assistance of his teacher, has found 
a new purpose in life. This intrinsic value gives him an 
impetus to succeed that the more brilliantly endowed 
student, not yet challenged, does not have. The true 
teacher provides for all these differences, at least in 
some part. 

Training in self-dependence begins early in the well 
regulated home and continues on through kindergarten 
and high school. The greatest danger in the process of 
natural growth is for either the parent or teacher or 
both to interfere in the child’s natural desire to do 
things for himself. To spare the child the pain of failure 
to accomplish what he set out to do here and now, is 


to store up a greater abundance of suffering for him in’ 


the future. Two out of every three marriage shipwrecks, 
according to statistics, may be attributed to the emo- 
tional immaturity of either party of the marriage con- 
tract. In the process of growth, there is no substitute 
for the school of experience! 


The Power to Grow 


The power to grow is one of the greatest aids to 
perfection. This inner development flows in new sym- 
pathies, interests, and understandings both within and 
without. Struggles produce the adult. Lack of self 
conquest prolongs childhood. Discipline stirs the power 
to grow to its very roots. 

It is the educator who inculcates in the child the 
basic principles of sound moral standards, faith in God, 


and respect for human dignity. Parents and adminis 
trators must make capital of each opportunity; they 
may not dodge the issue or shoulder it for the growing 
child. In the school, the administrator or teacher should 
call the child to task. Let him feel that the misdemeang, 
is serious. Future checking of the undesirable trai 
should be made with the child to determine what 
progress in self conquest he has made. A smiling repr. 
mand or complete forgetfulness of the incident wil 
never convince the youngster that his wrongdoing js 
displeasing, and that he must strive to do something 
about it. This does not mean that discipline cannot be 
administered with love, sympathy, and understanding 


Persistent Efforts 


Behavior should be considered impersonally. The 
teacher has the responsibility of discussing, interpret. 
ing, explaining time and again the right mode of con. 
duct, in much the same way that she drills and repeats 
the fundamental operations. It is not sufficient for her 
to catalog the child as “disobedient, dishonest or un. 
ruly” because he enters her classroom that way. If he 
comes into class needing some remedial work in arith- 
metic or reading, she does not throw up her arms and 
declare him hopeless. She confers with the principal, 
and together they seek a solution to the problem. Rep- 
etition is just as effective in forming character traits 
as it is in learning the combinations or multiplication 
tables in arithmetic. 

Good conduct is good behavior with the right atti 
tude or a wholesome aim in life. It is the attitude that 
the teacher should emphasize. She will not produce the 
perfect student by lifting her pink finger or waving a 
sledge hammer. First, the teacher and student must 
want to produce a change. Then they must work to 
gether patiently, constantly, intelligently, and prayer- 
fully to mold the Christian character. 

It is possible that the student who needs correction 
most is often overlooked in the busy classroom. This is 
the quiet child, well dressed, hair nicely combed, 
lovely exterior manners, but bubbling over with con 
ceit and pride. Such a one seems to do all things well, 
like the Pharisee. But she is often the unexpected 
lapsed Catholic of tomorrow. To handle this type 
child requires the greatest art, since few occasions 
arise upon which to peg the correction that will get to 
the root of the problem. 

The noisy, the lazy, the slovenly, the discourteouw 
receive enough criticism to make them conscious of 
their faults and the need to remedy them. The pupil 
with the obvious defects usually surprises the teacher 
and parents later, but in a different way. From this 


group of Ugly Ducklings come the good Catholics and | 


excellent citizens of tomorrow! Why the difference? 
The explanation is that in childhood this child’s faults 
cried aloud to be corrected. Much effort to do so was 
expended at home and school and the results com 
sponded to the activity. 
There is need of a measuring rod to stimulate i 
(Continued. on page 686) 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 S. Steel Street, Denver 10, Colorado 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistles 
of St. Peter 


St. Peter addressed his first epistle to the Christian com- 
munities of Asia Minor. His counsels are by way of encourage- 
ment of these Christians in the face of the enmity of their 
pagan neighbors. Here is another article in a continuing 
series. 


Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture and fundamental 
dogma at St. Thomas Seminary. After completing his training 
at St. Mary's Seminary, Perryville, Mo., he took his licentiate 
in sacred theology at The Angelicum, Rome, followed by 
Studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome. His member- 
ships include the Catholic Biblical Association and the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. He is a member of the executive board 
of the NCEA. He is the author of Scriptural References to the 
Baltimore Catechism, In the Footsteps of Christ, and From the 
Pulpit of the Cross. 


SacRED SCRIPTURE has God as its author; yet He is not 
the only author. For He inspired men to write what 
He wanted written and only those things that He 
wanted written. These human authors are as different 
as human beings are able to be different! God did not 
change these men when he used them for His divine 
purpose; they remained what they were before, hence 
they remained with all their differences of character, 
of temperament, of education, and of background. In 
only one way did they differ from other human authors; 
these men were inspired by God and they wrote what 
He had in mind, hence they could not write what was 
wrong or erroneous. 

Because of this “divine condescension” the various 
books in the Bible have different styles as well as dif- 
ferent literary merit. St. Peter could not write as St. 
Paul; but God wanted St. Peter to write, so He adapted 
Himself to St. Peter’s character and style. If God had 
wanted the style of St. Paul, He would have used him 
for the particular purpose He had in mind when He 
inspired St. Peter to write His two epistles. What this 
means then is this: we are not to look for the style of 
the one in the other's writings. 

St. Peter was originally called Simon; he was a fish- 
erman, who spent his early youth on the sea. In this 
way he acquired an observant eye, but he did not 
acquire rabbinical lore, as did St. Paul; in view of this 
it is not surprising to read in the second epistle of St. 
Peter: “In these (some of St. Paul’s) epistles there are 
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certain things difficult to understand. . .” Jesus Christ 
called St. Peter from his work as a fisherman to become 
a fisher of men! How much education St. Peter had we 
do not know, but it certainly was not so prolonged or 
so profound as that of St. Paul, who sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel, the greatest of the rabbis. Our Lord wanted 
St. Peter’s good will and his strength, and did not worry 
about his education or lack of education. St. Peter had 
good will; as soon as he was called he followed our 
Lord. He became one of the three intimate apostles of 
our Lord; of these three he was the one chosen to 
become the rock of the Church that Christ was to build. 


Took Over Headship 


After Christ’s ascension into heaven it was St. Peter 
who took over the headship of the apostles and of the 
Church. It was he who moved the assembled apostles 
and the brethren (cf. Acts 1, 15ff) to select an apostle 
to take the place of Judas; it was he to whom God 
revealed that the Gentiles were to come into the 
Church without passing through the portals of Judaism. 
It was he who gave the decision at the gathering of the 
Church in Jerusalem around 49 or 50 (cf. Acts 15, 1ff). 
It was St. Peter who became the first Bishop of Rome 
and who ruled the Church of Rome as well as the 
Church everywhere until his death, probably in 67. 

Some years before his death, very likely around 62 
or 63, St. Peter as the head of the Church received 
reports from various countries on the conditions of 
Christians. As these reports came in there was some 
disturbing news, especially from Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia (modern Turkey). 
They were being tried “by various trials,” they were 
tempted to return “to the lusts of former days when 
you were ignorant,” they were slandered “as evildoers,” 
they were being proven by “the trial of fire that is 
taking place among you,” they were “upbraided for 
the name of Christ,” they had as their “adversary the 


devil, as a roaring lion, . seeking someone to 
devour.” 


Converts Mainly Gentiles 


The converts in+hese districts were mainly Gentiles, 
although there was a good sprinkling of Jews. There 
is no information concerning any missionary work in 
these areas by St. Peter. Rather it was St. Paul and 
his companions who had worked in Asia Minor and 





who had converted many, and had established churches 
in many cities. Yet it is St. Peter who writes. As he 
states at the end of the first epistle he is writing from 
“Babylon,” namely, from Rome, as all authorities main- 
tain. Silvanus actually wrote the epistles, or at least 
the first one: “By Silvanus, the faithful brother as I 
account him, I have written to you . . .” The language 
is Greek, the common Greek that was spoken and 
written by the people of 62 or 63 A.D. It must not be 
forgotten however that St. Peter was a Jew and there- 
fore we are not surprised to find expressions that re- 
flect his Jewish background. St. Peter’s style is not 
that of an educated man; rather he expresses his ideas 
in involved and at times long sentences. It might be 
said that while St. Peter had meditated and had 
thought out the spiritual implications of Christianity, 
he found that his literary background did not give him 
sufficient scope to express his ideas. It was something 
similar to pouring a gush of water through a funnel! 
St. Peter addresses his first epistle to “the sojourners 
of the Dispersion in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia 
and Bithynia.” Because of the expression “sojourners 
of the Dispersion” some would have this epistle ad- 
dressed to the converts from Judaism; but it is better 
to hold that the expression is figurative and that St. 
Peter calls the Christians, whether of Jewish or Gentile 
extraction, sojourners of the Dispersion. Since they 
are not in their true home, heaven, since they are 
away from their heavenly Father, they are truly 
sojourners. Moreover as soon as they became Christians 
they became citizens of a spiritual kingdom, and be- 
came strangers and sojourners to those with whom 
they became citizens of a spiritual kingdom, and be- 
Judaism. In a word they became “different.” 


Familiar Greeting 


The epistle begins as letters did in the time St. 
Peter wrote: the name of the sender followed by the 
name or names of those to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, then a greeting. It is St. Peter, the Apostle 
of Jesus Christ, who writes. We have already seen to 
whom he is writing. Those to whom he is writing 
have been chosen to be sanctified by the Holy Spirit 
as well as to be obedient to Jesus Christ (who had 
shed his blood for them and through this shedding 
they had become sojourners, since a new convenant 
had come into existence; the sprinkling of blood 
recalls to mind the sprinkling of blood by Moses 
when the old covenant was established between God 
and His people). The greeting is familiar, for it is 
found in the epistles of St. Paul: “Grace and peace” 
are desired by St. Peter for his readers, and desired 
in abundance. (Read I Peter, 1, 1-2.) 

We have already seen the occasion of the first epistle 
of St. Peter; the persecutions and the sufferings of the 
Christians brought forth from the Vicar of Christ a 
letter of encouragement. But St. Peter's aim went 
beyond this; not only did he encourage the persecuted 
Christians, he also pointed out to them the grandeur 
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of their vocation as Christians and the obligations that 
Christianity imposed upon them. St. Peter developed 
his theme first along general lines, and then along 
particular lines. Yet in this development we must not 
look for logical development as we are accustomed 
to find in our literary works. Rather there is a chain 
of thought, one idea is linked up to another, and at 
times these ideas double back on themselves, as links 
might be doubled up in a chain. This is due to the 
Semitic background of St. Peter. It is this that makes 
the epistles, and also much of the Bible, difficult read- 
ing for most of us. 


Grandeur of Christian Vocation 


After the greeting Peter plunges into his theme: the 
grandeur of the Christian vocation, which should be 
a means of encouragement to the suffering Christians, 
God the Father is blessed because He has made us 
His children through Jesus Christ; as children we may 
hope to receive our inheritance, which awaits us in 
heaven. God’s power is guarding His children to see 
that they reach salvation. At present, however, the 
children must undergo “for a little while” suffering and 
trials; this is to try their faith and also to redound to 
the praise and glory of the children when Jesus Christ 
appears in the second coming. Let the children of 
God rejoice for the final issue of their sufferings is the 
salvation of their souls. The prophets looked forward 
to this salvation; the children of God were the chosen 
ones to receive this through the apostles and those 
sent to preach. (Read I Peter, 1, 3-12.) 

St. Peter now counsels his readers to set their hope 
on the grace of God, grace that comes through Jesus 
Christ; they must not return to their former way of 
life, but as their Father is holy, so must they be holy. 
Let them regard with filial fear their Father who will 
be their judge; yet this fear should be tempered with 
the realization that they have been redeemed “with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” Christ, the Son of God, is 
now in glory; they, the adopted sons of God, should 
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hope for participation in that same glory. They are to 
love one another heartily and intensely, since they 
have been reborn “through the word of God,” which 
has been preached to them. (The thought is that since 
all are children of God, they ought to love one an- 
other.) (Read I Peter 1, 13-23.) 


Seek Pure Spiritual Milk 


As children of God let the readers of the epistle put 
aside vice and let them seek after “pure spiritual milk” 
(God’s word and grace ); let them draw near to Christ, 
the living stone, who because He is living and because 
they are united to Him (and so they too are living 
stones ), will make of them “a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood.” St. Peter touches upon one of the most 
beautiful doctrines in the Church, that of the Mystical 
Body; at the same time he indicates the consequences 
of being so intimately united to Christ: Christians 
must grow in sanctity (a spiritual house), they must 
offer “spiritual -sacrifices” acceptable to God (a holy 
priesthood). This honor has come to them because 
they have believed in Christ. There are those who do 
not believe in Him, and these have stumbled upon the 
living stone, namely, upon Christ. St. Peter is referring 
to his own nation. As for his readers, they now form 
the chosen race, the holy nation, yet let them re- 
member that they have been bought through the blood 
of Jesus Christ; now they have become God’s own 
people, they were not His people. (Read I Peter 2, 
1-10.) 

Moral obligations follow upon the grandeur of the 
Christian vocation; if a Christian is a “living stone” 
as is Christ, then he must be like unto Christ. So St. 
Peter exhorts his readers to be pure; they should watch 
their conduct among the pagans and so cause God to 
be glorified. Even though they are Christians, they are 
still citizens of the state, hence they should be loyal 
subjects, since this is God’s will. In a brief summary 
St. Peter says: “Honor all men; love the brotherhood; 
fear God; honor the king.” 


Advice to Slaves; Husbands and Wives 


In the Christian community of his time St. Peter 
knew that there were slaves; their lot was not easy, 
even when their masters were kind and had become 
Christians. St. Peter gives these slaves advice on how 
to conduct themselves as Christian slaves; particularly 
he puts before them the example of Christ who 
suffered for them and who has given them an example. 
In a beautiful passage St. Peter writes of Christ “who 
himself bore our sins in his body upon the tree, that 
we, having died to sin, might live to justice.” (Read 
I Peter, 2, 11-25). 

Husbands and wives now come in for advice and 
for encouragement; in passages that call to mind texts 
in St. Paul, St. Peter first speaks to wives and then 
to husbands. Wives should be subject to their hus- 
bands, and by their chaste behavior they should 
give good example, especially if their husbands should 
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not be Christians. Not vain dress but “the inner life of 
the heart” should be the adornment of the Christian 
wife. As for husbands, St. Peter’s advice is shorter, but 
very telling: let husbands honor their wives as co-heirs 
of eternal life. (Read I Peter 3, 1-7.) 


Christ in Their Hearts 


After urging particular groups to fulfill their par- 
ticular duties in their state of life, St. Peter turns his 
attention to all those to whom he is writing. As 
Christians they should be united, merciful, loving to 
one another, in order that they might have divine 
favor, for “The eyes of the Lord are upon the just. . . 
but the face of the Lord is against those who do evil.” 
If they are zealous in accomplishing what is good, 
who can harm them since God will take care of them? 
Let them keep Christ in their hearts and let them be 
ready to answer any one who questions them about 
their hope of eternal life; and even though there may 
be those who will speak against them, let them talk to 
them gently and with a good conscience. How much 
better it is to suffer for doing good than for doing 
evil; this is to imitate our Lord who died for our 
sins, the Just for the unjust. 

This thought of Christ dying St. Peter now develops, 
and he writes of Christ going into Limbo to preach to 
the souls there. Why were they there? Because they 
had been disobedient, that is, sinful, during the time 
that Noe was building the ark. It would seem that 
Peter is limiting himself to this particular group of 
souls in Limbo because of the figure that he intends 
to develop. That figure is the ark as the counterpart 
of baptism. As Noe and his family were saved through 
the ark, so you (Peter’s readers) are saved through 
baptism. As Christ came forth from the tomb and 
thereby gained victory over death, so the Christian 
comes forth from the waters of baptism and gains 
victory over the death of the soul, that is, over sin; 
now Christ is at the right hand of God, so too the 
Christian is an heir to eternal life and can hope one 


day to be with Christ in heaven. (Read I Peter 3, 
8-22.) 


Obscure Passage 


St. Peter continues to put before his readers the 
thought of Christ suffering; they should be ready to 
suffer as He did, and this suffering will help them over- 
come sin and live “according to the will of God.” If the 
Christians look back into their pagan days (St. Peter 
has in mind here more the pagan converts than the 
Jewish ones) they can easily recall the sins they com- 
mitted; even now the pagans are committing the same 
sins, and they are amazed that the Christians are not 
doing the same. God will judge these pagans, in fact, 
God will judge “the living and the dead.” What is the 
basis of divine judgment? The Gospel! Those who 
accept it (even though they are dead) will be judged 
“as men of flesh, but (will) live as God lives in spirit.” 
This is an obscure passage and there are several ways 





of looking at it. St. Augustine sees in the dead, those 
who were dead in sin; when they became Christians 
they still were subjected to the trials of the flesh, but 
actually they were living to God. (Read I Peter 4, 
1-6. ) 

A Christian, writes St. Peter, should always keep in 
mind that “the end of all things is at hand.” This 
thought was prompted by what he had written about 
judgment. This thought that the end was at hand is 
found in various places in the New Testament. Christ 
had inaugurated the last age, the messianic age; and 
while the New Testament authors professed openly 
that they did not know when Christ would return 
(that is, when the second coming would take place, 
the Parousia), they would not let their readers forget 
that they were living in the last stage of the world. 
When an era is last, then the end is near, no matter 
how many years or centuries may intervene. Christ 
Himself had warned His listeners to be ready at all 
times. St. Peter did the same. Since his readers were 
living in the last age, and since the last age indicated 
the end, they should be ready for the end, and they 
should prepare by watchful prayer. The best prepara- 
tion however was “constant mutual charity . . . for 
charity covers a multitude of sins.” A charitable man 
does not “see” the sins of his neighbors, for as St. 
Paul had written, “Charity . . . thinks no evil... .” 
Use the talents that God has given you, exhorts St. 
Peter, thereby honoring God. (Read I Peter 4, 7-11.) 


Suffer As Christians 


Once more Peter turns to the sufferings, “the trial . 


by fire,” that the Christians are enduring. They should 
not be surprised; rather they should rejoice since they 
are partakers “of the sufferings of Christ.” Let them 
suffer as Christians, and not because of sin. Let the 
Christian again remember the judgment; and let him 
recall to mind that since the judgment of a good man 
is severe, then what will be the judgment of the sinner? 
(Read I Peter 4, 12-19. ) 

St. Peter’s mind now turned to a particular group 
in the persecuted churches: to “presbyters,” to those 
who were called to rule the flock of Christ, to the 
pastors of the Christians. St. Peter is a “fellow-presby- 
ter” and at the same time he too is suffering for the 
sake of Christ. The pastors are to perform their duties 
willingly “according to God,” being motivated not by 
avarice, but by a desire to be a pattern to the flock. 
If they do so, then “when the Prince of shepherds 
appears, you will receive the unfading crown of 
glory.” (Read I Peter 5, 1-4.) 


Submit Humbly to God's Will 


The laity should be subject to their pastors; they 
will be if they are humble and if they submit them- 
selves humbly to God’s power. If they now humble 
themselves, they will be exalted (here St. Peter must 
have thought of the times his divine Master had said 
this). Let the Christians be on their guard, for they 


have a powerful adversary, the devil, who is ever 
seeking to devour them. Let them be steadfast in the 
faith, despite sufferings, and let them know that they 
are suffering as are all Christians. The greatest com- 
fort in their suffering is to know that after they have 
suffered “a little while,” God will call them to the 
glory of Jesus Christ. (Read I Peter 5, 5-11.) 
Silvanus has been the scribe, St. Peter tells his 
readers. This faithful brother had written down his 
words. Once again he exhorts them to stand firm in 
their faith. Greetings are sent from the church in 
Babylon, namely, in Rome. Greetings come from St. 
Peter as well as from “my son, Mark.” “Grace be to you 
all who are in Christ. Amen.” (Read I Peter 5, 12-14.) 


Summary 


Autuor: Peter, Prince of the Apostles and first Vicar 
of Christ. 

Time: Between 62 and 64 A.D. 

Piace: Rome. In the epistle Peter writes: “The church 
which is at Babylon, chosen together with you, 
greets you.” Babylon is a symbolic name for Rome. 

Lancouace: Greek. 

Occasion: Very likely the epistle was occasioned by 
the news of the persecutions and of the dangers of 
the Christian communities in Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 

Purpose: Peter encourages the beleaguered Christians 
to be faithful and to stand firm in their faith. “By 
Silvanus, the faithful brother as I account him, I 
have written to you thus briefly, exhorting and 
testifying that this is the true grace of God. Stand 
firmly in it.” 

StyLe: The style of the original Greek is without 
originality and without literary merit. The transla- 
tion is bound to reflect this lack of originality and 
literary merit. The sentences are rather heavy and 
the metaphors are frequent. The epistle would not 
be classified as easy reading, yet is is filled with 
thoughts that are elevated and deeply spiritual. 
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students in further character growth. There are sixteen 
tests of maturity and personal sanity which teacher 
and pupil may apply. Do students have the ability to 
defer satisfaction to some future date, in some instances 
even unto Eternity? Do they have a sense of the conse- 
quences of their actions, of fair play, of property rights, 
of duty, of leadership, of fortitude, and of punctuality? 
Are they unselfish? Are they faithful to promises? Have 
they an acceptance of criticism, a sense of the value 
of cooperation, an obedience to constituted authority, 
and a spiritual ideal of sex? Do they have the true 
appreciation of the fact that all men are brothers under 
the common Fatherhood of God? 
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By BROTHER FRANCIS XAVIER, F.M.S., M.A. 


Head, Dept. of Religion, Marian College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


The WILL in Teaching Religion 


Brother Francis Xavier is a teacher of varied experience who has 
taught boys on all levels from the primary grades through college. 
He holds a master's degree from Fordham University. Formerly a 
director of Mount St. Michael Academy, Bronx, N. Y., he now heads 
the department of religion at Marian College. Herein, he centers 
attention on one facet of methods of teaching religion. 


THIS PRESENTATION, cast in the form of an outline, 
will attempt to show the importance of the will in 
Christian living. The subject will be developed under 
three heads: ; 

1. There is a subjective, practical, formative aspect 
to the teaching of religion which is not found in any 
other subject of the curriculum. 

2. The training of the will is a fundamental necessity 
if we are to achieve the purpose of the practical teach- 
ing of religion. 

3. There are certain essential points of doctrine 
which must be repeated very often in all classes, at all 
age levels. These constitute much of the practical 
side of religion, and their practice will greatly con- 
tribute to the training of the will. 


Formative Aspect 


I. The Formative Aspect of Religion 

1. All subjects of the high school curriculum, includ- 
ing religion have as their purpose the imparting of 
information in a certain area of human knowledge, 
or the training in a special skill. 

2. In the teaching of religion, this is only a secondary 
aspect, one of lesser importance. 

. The primary aspect is subjective, practical, forma- 
tive. It consists in the constant effort on the part 
of the teacher to arouse the emotions and the senti- 
ments of the educand, and thereby move his will 
to apply to his own conduct the instruction received. 
This will eventually lead to self-denial as a neces- 
sary condition for Christian living. 

. The teacher does this every day through the appli- 
cation at the end of the religion lesson: 

(a) Should take a very few minutes. 

(b) Suggest a concrete, definite, particular sort of 
resolution for the boys to perform. No meaning- 
less generalities. 

(c) If the subject of the lesson does not permit 
of such an application then the resolution 
should bear on some practical topic suggested 
by: 

1. The Church Season. 
2. Some feast or devotion of the week or month. 
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. Some event in the scholastic calendar. 
. Principles of good conduct. 
. Better hearing of Mass, reception of sacra- 
ments. 
6. The duties of every day life (home, school, 
play). 

(d) Much of the resulting effect from the applica- 
tion will depend on the degree of conviction of 
the teacher and his degree of personal moral 
influence in class. 

(e) Nothing in the teacher’s tone of voice or facial 
expression should ever denote self-conscious- 
ness at speaking on such topics. 


Training the Will 


II. The Training of the Will 
1. Certain factors are involved in the training of the 
will: 

(a) The respect and confidence which the pupils 
have for the teacher will lead them to accept or 
reject his teaching on this very personal matter; 
hence certain qualities should be found in the 
teacher of religion: 

1. Sincerity and conviction in all his words 
and actions. 

2. Great tact and ability in handling all matters 
having a bearing on the teaching of reli- 
gion, or concerned with the boys’ moral 
problems. 

. An attitude of interest and an evidence of 
desire to help which will inspire confidence 
in the pupils. 

. Manifest sympathy and understanding for 
human weakness, avoidance of harshness and 
severity in dealing with matters of relapse, 
bad habit, failure to amend. 

5. The example of the words and action of the 
teacher. 

Strong motivation of the will to accept things 
repugnant to nature. The best motives are 
those of a supernatural order, because they 
alone offer sufficient motivation to overcome 
man’s natural inclinations, especially under the 
stress of long-continued temptation. Purely 
natural motives will fail in the long haul. 

(c) The highest and the best motives are still: love 
of God, recognition of His mercy, respect for 
His Presence, fear of offending Him, gratitude 
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for His favors, desire of Heaven, fear of Hell, 

love of the Blessed Virgin. 

Actual personal practice. This is the only 

method of developing strength of will. There is 

positively no other. 

1. You cannot regiment, indoctrinate will 
power. 

2. Pupils must be directed, guided, instructed 
as to the particular things they might do in 
order to practice self-control, self-denial, 
mortification. 

3. Each teacher should prepare for himself a 
list of occasions for self-denial. These can 
be found aplenty in the daily routine of a 
boy’s life at home, at school, on the play- 
ground, on the street. 

. It still requires self-control to practice obe- 
dience, respect, regularity, study, or to con- 
trol and restrain pride, anger, curiosity, lazi- 
ness, etc. 


Essential Points 


III. Some Essential Points of Doctrine 
1. There are certain points of sound doctrine which 


must be repeated very often in all classes, even 

when they do not enter into the formal curriculum. 

. This does not mean that on each occasion a whole 

period should be devoted to these. A mere mention, 

for a few moments may suffice. 

. But they must be recalled very, very often. The 

future lives of our pupils as true Catholics will 

greatly depend on knowing and observing these 
points, more so than on Church history, theology, 
ethics, apologetics, etc. 

. Some of these are: 

(a) Chief mysteries of our religion. 

(b) Life of Christ, His teaching, virtues, sufferings, 
miracles. 

(c) The great truths of life: eternity, heaven, hell, 
purgatory, man’s last end. 

(d) The commandments of God, especially certain 
commandments more important at varying age 
levels. 

(e) Conditions to receive the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance worthily. Penance a sacrament of mercy 
and love. 

(f) Frequent Holy Eucharist. 

(g) Holy Mass. How to attend. Frequent at- 
tendance. 

(h) Conditions required to commit mortal sin. 
Teach the act of perfect contrition. Lay great 
stress on the ease with which it can be made. 

(i) Prayer a duty for every true Christian. 

(j) How to sanctify our daily actions. 

(k) Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

(1) The feasts of obligation, fast, abstinence. 

(m) Absolute necessity of self-denial to be saved. 


Conclusion 

1. As long as we do not strive to reduce our teaching 
of religion to the boys’ actual living we are not carry- 
ing out the most important purpose of teaching 
religion. 

2. Actual living of religion demands strength of will. 
It is the function of the Catholic High School to 
develop that strength of will in the Christian. 


Analysis Sheet for Religion Lesson 


What follows is not directly related to the preceding out- 
line, yet it is germane to a discussion of the teaching of re- 
ligion. This analysis sheet was developed at Marist College 
in connection with their experimental classes in the teaching 
of religion. It serves as a guide for critical appraisal of the 
experimental lesson by the supervisory observer. 


. Preparation (10 points ) 

Did the teacher employ some method to motivate 

interest and attention? (Short story, passage from 

Gospel, sketch on blackboard, chart, picture, object) 

2. Explanation (30 points ) 

(a) Was the subject developed in a methodical 
manner? 

(b) If there were several points to be developed, 
were they stated distinctly and clearly? 

(c) Was the whole explanation clear, leaving no 
ambiguity in the hearers’ minds? 

(d) Was the explanation concise, or was it diffuse, 
spoiled by digressions? 

(e) Was the explanation totally sound on the point 
of doctrine? Did the teacher assert as positive 
points which are doubtful, controversial, 
erroneous? 

(f) Did the teacher manifest an interest in his 
explanation of the lesson? 

. Application (15 points ) 

(a) Did the teacher draw a lesson, suggest a resolu- 
tion, derive a practical application from the 
lesson for the boys’ personal living? 

(b) Was this application really practical or was it 
merely a pious generalization? 

(c) Was it the kind of application boys of that age 
would accept without feelings of ridicule, or 
criticism? 

(d) Was the application presented in such a way 
as to challenge the pupils to accept it? 

. Stories, Examples, Comparisons (10 points) 

(a) Did the teacher illustrate abstract points by 
means of stories, examples, or comparisons? 

(b) Were the stories, examples, comparisons apt 
and to the point? 

(c) Were these told with realism, with an effort 
to arouse imagination and appeal to the 
emotions? 

(d) Were the pupils likely to remember the 
stories, examples and comparisons than the 
point of doctrine to be illustrated? 

(e) Were the stories too lengthy, absorbing too 
much of the total time of the lesson? 

(Continued on page 706) 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IN BRIEF 


is There Room for Self- 
Education in Our Schools? 


By Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., Dept. 

of Education, DePaul University, 64 

E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
“OuR SIX YOUNGSTERS are having 
great fun skipping school for two 
years. Tom, who has just turned 
six, taught himself to read in less 
than three months—going from 
“nil” to seven-year-old reading level 
within this time.” This interesting 
bit of information came to me from 
a profesor of a British teachers’ 
college on leave of absence, work- 
ing in the heart of an undeveloped 
mountain region in northern Thai- 
land. Dr. Nicholas Gillett; author 
of several books-on education and 
the rearing of children, is helping 
convert an inadequate system of 
Siamese schools into community 
schools where the resources of the 
community as well as the com- 
munity’s problems are tied vitally 
into the educational program of the 
schools. His six children, the older 
three now in high school, stepped 
from schools in London into the 
heart of a primitive community 
where the only language spoken is 
Siamese. The prospect of no schools 
for a family of six children of school 
age would deter the average Ameri- 
can educator who has come to re- 
gard education and school as syn- 
onymous terms. Not so with Dr. 
Gillett, who has exercised his 
privilege of “thinking otherwise” 
for many years. In England he has 
been busy helping convert an Eng- 


Dr. Fleege has an impressive background in 
the field of Catholic education. He has 
held such posts as Chief of Catholic Affairs 
(U. S. State Department in Germany), Direc- 
tor of Education Division of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Chief of 
UNESCO Technical Assistance, Division to 
ee Philippines, ‘and secretary of the Col- 
ege and University Department, NCEA. 
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lish college into a community col- 
lege where students are made re- 
sponsible for their own education. 


Injustice to Student 


The writer had the privilege of 
working closely with Dr. Gillett in 
helping develop community schools 
in the Philippines during two years. 
Dr. Gillett is convinced that much 
of our formal education does an 
injustice to the student in that it 
robs him of opportunities to be- 
come personally responsible for his 
own education. In his letter from 
Thailand he tells me how his older 
children are teaching themselves 
science and are performing ex- 
periments even in. the hinterland 
of northern Siam without the bene- 
fit of laboratory and elaborate 
equipment—experiments which are 
giving them insights frequently 
missed by American students en- 
sconced in comfortable labora- 
tories. 


Colleague's Experience 


The experience of Dr. Gillett is 
not unusual. Children of many 
Protestant missionaries in foreign 
lands can vouch for the same bene- 
fit that comes from self-education. 
Several years ago when the writer 
was in Germany after the war, his 
colleague, Dr. John Riedl, now 
dean of Marquette University 
Graduate School, was confronted 
with a similar problem. His four 
children of school age did not know 
German. No satisfactory English- 
speaking school was available. 
This did not deter the Riedls,. for 
Mrs. Ried] gathered up a library of 
books covering a wide variety of 
subjects at age levels approximat- 
ing those of her children. For two 
years the Riedls enjoyed the thrill, 
challenge and freedom of educat- 
ing themselves under the guidance 
and supervision of their mother. 
Upon returning to United States 
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schools and entering their proper 
grades, they were informed by 
their respective teachers that they 
had advanced considerably beyond 
their expected grade levels and 
consequently were promoted to 
advanced grades. 


Learned to Converse in French 


It is interesting to note that a 
year before the German experience 
the Riedls were in a community 
where only French was taught. 
Inexperienced with self-education, 
the Ried] children were put into a 
French school, not knowing a word 
of French. By the end of the year, 
without any particular instruction 
in French, but with tutorial assist- 
ance and the warm encouragement 
of their parents, the children had 
learned to converse in that lan- 
guage and had profited sufficiently 
from their education to satisfy the 
academic achievement standards 
required. Hundreds of similar cases 
could be cited. One wonders, in the 
face of such evidence, why we have 
become so enslaved by our formal 
school system that we have come 
to overlook in practice the possi- 
bility and advantages of self-edu- 
cation. 


Habits of Self-Directed Study 

The writer does not suggest a 
pattern of self-education as a sub- 
stitute for our highly developed 
schools on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. He suggests, how- 
ever, that greater recognition be 
given the ability and maturity of 
individual students, that the bur- 
den of self-education be placed on 
the student’s own shoulders in a 
much larger measure than is cur- 
rently done, that more time be pro- 
vided in the curriculum for individ- 
ual study, particularly in the upper 
grades and during the secondary 
school years. The writer has advo- 
cated elsewhere the introduction of 
a variety of patterns in higher edu- 
cation which recognize self-educa- 
tion. If the student in college is to 
be expected to work on his own, 
habits of self-directed education 
must be established during the 
earlier school years. 

Much time of teachers could be 
saved, if we recognized more 
widely the ability of students to 
educate themselves and if we ex- 
pected such evidence of personal 
responsibility in our teen-age youth. 
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Adolescents want to be treated as 
adults, they want the opportunity 
to experience responsibility. Our 
curriculum patterns and our teach- 
ing techniques frequently fail to 
recognize this adolescent need. 


Cause of the Lack 


Teachers complain about the 
lack of initiative, responsibility, 
and leadership qualities in their 
graduates; that many fail to read 
and study after leaving school. An 
examination of the school program 
might reveal the cause of such lack 
of initiative and leadership. Where 
students are handed their educa- 
tion in neatly-described courses at 
which attendance is required, as- 
signments given—even sometimes 
to the extent of being told what 
pages in what book to read—is there 
any wonder that the students come 
forth saddled with patterns of de- 
pendence rather than equipped 
with habits of independent study 
and personal responsibility? Are 
not most of us guilty of too much 
“spoonfeeding,” at least as far as 
concerns the above average stu- 
dents in our classes? Are we not 
placing too much emphasis on 
teaching and not enough on learn- 
ing? 

How can we bring about a pat- 
tern of placing greater responsibil- 
ity on the student for his own 
education? Sometimes we admin- 
istrators and teachers appear to be 
blind to student potentialities. Al- 
though we know better, the writer 
feels we too often permit the needs 
of the less mature to dictate the 
patten required of all. We teachers 
and administrators might experi- 
ment with profit in designing, at 
least for our average and above 
average students, a wider area of 
flexibility in our educational pro- 
grams so as to provide greater op- 
portunity for self-education within 
the framework of our schools. 


COLD TURKEY 


By Sister St. John McCrystal, C.S.]., 
M.A., Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas 


THE COLD, undeniable, painful, and 
perplexing reality is: College fresh- 
men cannot read. They can repeat 
words confronting them, rearrange 
their order, give them in the same 
or slightly different context back to 
the teacher, but possess no actual, 


living reality of the meaning of the 
words before them. This they them- 
selves acknowledge as true. 

Mortimer Adler in his valuable 
essay “Reading for Information and 
Understanding” distinguishes _ be- 
tween two kinds of reading—read- 
ing for information, i.e., the simple, 
unreflective assimilation of facts; 
and reading for understanding, the 
more difficult reading which re- 
quires reflection and determination 
of the significance of the subject 
matter. 


Innovation 


To discover that these two kinds 
of reading exist is an innovation to 
the college freshman, who charac- 
terized by openness, spontaneity, 
honesty is quick to say “That's the 
kind of reading we've done mostly, 
reading for information.” Reading 
for understanding is predominantly 
new to them. They are not used to 
reading for understanding. They 
cannot read a college level essay 
and understand what that essay 
means. 

To the thoughtful college teacher 
of English it is a painful jolt to wit- 
ness students’ rote repetition of 
words with no knowledge of the 
meaning behind the words. 


Majority Confounded 


At 10:00 a.m. on a dusty Friday 
I am fresh from English 105- 
Rhetoric, consisting of thirty aver- 
age, no-different-from-anyone-else 
college freshmen. We have been 
reading in class. These sentences 
(From F., J. Sheed’s “The Real Pur. 
pose of a College Education” in 
McNamee’s Reading for Under. 
standing) confounded the majority: 
“Education fits a man for living. .. 
successful living means a right re 
lation between man and all else that 
is. . .an educated man is one whose 
mind is responsive to being, to 
everything that is. . .scholarship is 
necessary to education. . .a great 
scholar may fail to achieve that 
right mental relationship to all that 
is, which is of the very definition of 
education.” 


Sister St. John has completed her fourth | 
year as instructor of college English. She 
has studied at 9 colleges or universities 
having a B.A. from Incarnate Word Col 
San Antonio, Texas, and an M.A. from 
Catholic University of America. She has 
contributed to the Bulletin of the Kansas 
Association of Teachers of English, Alple 
Chi Bulletin, and had a radio script on 
air in San ‘Antonio—a half-hour br 

A poem of hers was published last year @ 
the National Poetry Anthology. 
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“Education fits a man for living” 
was interpreted thus: education en- 
ables man to earn a better living— 
which is not too bad of an idea. 
Ideas stopped there, however, 
Flatly, that was it. The “right rela- 
tion between man and all that is” 
was interpreted correctly. The 
meanings of “scholarship” and “re- 
sponsive” were uncertain, and the 
meaning of the last sentence un- 
known. The plea was pathetic: “I 
don’t know what it means,” and the 
dotted-with-anxiety  response—“I 
never did that before”; “We never 
had to speak before the class”; “I 
was never asked to explain”; and 
finally, the sad “What happens if 


you can't explain?” 


Sickening Reality 


That college freshmen cannot 
read is, for their sakes, a sickening 
reality. How much of life through 
reading they will miss is ponderous. 
Nor are they the sole inhabitants 
of this planet of “not know how.” 
Upperclassmen intermittently re- 
peat “If you go over it with us, we 
see it right away, but for our- 
selves. . .”; “I understood everything 
if you explained it”; “I understood 
it if we went through it in class.” 


Why the Condition? 


Why does this condition exist? 
Have these students been cheated? 
Where does the accusing finger fall? 
How did these students get through 
school without ever learning how 
to read? 

Something can and is done for it 
in college, Deo gratias, and with 
constancy of work, the teacher 
working with them, helping them, 
yet causing the major responsibility 
of explaining what they read to rest 
on them, college freshmen learn to 
read for meaning. 

But such a painful, unjust reality 


-that they should come to college 
SO. 


VITALIZING A DEAD 
LANGUAGE 


7 Sister Mary Louis, C.PP.S., St. 

Elizabeth Academy, 3401 Arsenal 
Street, St. Louis 18, Missouri 

To INJECT ENTHUSIASM into a mot- 

ley group of freshman Latin stu- 

dents is no mean challenge for even 

a veteran teacher. Though the stu- 
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dents be grouped homogeneously 
there are emotional attitudes with 
which the teacher must cope. With 
joy in his heart he welcomes the 
natural enthusiast—the boy and girl 
who unhesitatingly adopt Caesar’s 
motto, “Veni, vidi, vici.” These are 
the oasis in the desert of those who 
come to class prejudiced with the 
“old stuff that killed the Romans.” 
There are the timid students, the 
shrinking violet type, who fear 
they'll never make the grade and 
fear they'll never learn all the end- 
ings their big brother talks about. 
The indifferent are probably a 
greater source of anxiety because 
they are immune to injections of 
love and hate for the matter taught. 
Then there are those who positively 
hate Latin before they make its 
acquaintance. Preconceived notions 
preclude medicinal power. The 
tried remedy in every classroom 
situation is the enthusiastic teacher. 
Her love for the language must be 
limitless and because it is so, it is 
contagious. Even the boy with a 
scowl on his face will eventually 
respond to the smile and the “Sal- 
vete” of the morning greeting. 


Remove Prejudice 


With a masterly stroke born of 
the courage of the Holy Spirit, the 
teacher will try to remove prejudice 
by citing some of the benefits of 
the study of Latin. Increased motor 
word-power, English mastery, im- 
proved memory techniques, cul- 
tural background are but a few of 
the most satisfactory results. 

Where enthusiasm is in its em- 
bryonic stage, the teacher will en- 
deavor to strengthen and increase 
it by showing the pupil his poten- 
tialities, thereby opening the wide 
vistas of language gains and linguis- 
tic transfers. 

To the fearful the teacher will 
always present the futility of cross- 
ing the mental bridge before getting 
there. Volcanoes erupting difficul- 
ties beset the paths of some adoles- 
cents and they can best be re- 
moved with kind understanding 
and wholesome appreciation of 
every effort. 


Sister Mary Louis has been teaching in high 


‘school for some twenty years. Her subjects 


are Latin and English. She is a graduate of 
St. Louis University with an A.B. and an M.A. 


Humanize Latin Class 


Experience has taught that 
humanizing the Latin class is a 
powerful dynamo of _ success. 
“Salve” and “Vale” can well replace 
the customary English greeting. 
Marking papers with “Bene” and 
“Optime,” “Male” and “Pessime” 
achieve better results than numer- 
ical grades. “Pensum Latinum” at 
the top of a task, and “Ite ad tabu- 
lam” when directing students to the 
blackboard add a bit of the old 
Roman atmosphere to a staid class- 
room situation. Another helpful de- 
vice is to have the students make 
their own set of flash cards of 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
and prepositions. This confirms the 
memory and makes a ready refer- 
ence set for review. 


Devise Games 

Devising games such as dividing 
the class into sides with Latin names 
the “duces” and the “imperatores” 
and having speed drills either oral 
or written at the blackboard or 
vocabulary engenders enthusiasm 
and achieves the desired result of 
word mastery. 

Seasonal songs will evoke the in- 
terest of the family. “Alma Nox,” 
“Adeste Fideles” bring variety into 
Christmas anthems. Ten-year-old 
brother will undoubtedly want to 
learn, “Tiniens, tiniens, tintinnabu- 
lum” in preference to “Jingle Bells,” 
if for no other reason than to show 
his superiority over the crowd. 

If possible a guided tour to the 
Roman section of the city’s art 
museum should be made. This does 
more than reading about Rome and 
the Romans. 






Other Helpful Device 


Perhaps one of the most helpful 
devices in developing a love for 
Latin is to encourage an intelligent 
participation in the prayers of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Not only the aco- 
lytes but all the students should 
learn the wealth of supplication in 
the “Oremus,” the contrition of a 
“mea culpa,” the praise of a “Gloria 
in excelsis Deo” and the humility 
of a “Domine non sum dignus.” 
Latin lives when students become 
co-offerers with the celebrant. 

Some of these prayers can be- 
come part of the student's daily 
acts of praise, adoration, petition, 

(Continued on page 694) 


Prehistoric Man. By André Leroi- 
Gourham (Translated from the 
original French Les Hommes de 
la Prehistoire—Les Chasseurs, by 
Wade Baskin ) (Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., N. Y., 1957; pages ix, 
119; price $4.75). 


André Leroi-Gourham, director 
of the Museum of Natural History 
in Paris, apparently set out to dem- 
onstrate that an unbreakable bond 
links modern man to his more prim- 
itive ancestors. This bond is one of 
indebtedness because the cultural 
level of modern man, reflected in 
his ability to invent new devices, to 
form governments, etc., is related 
to and based on the achievements 
of his predecessors. This goal was 
aptly accomplished by the author. 

The book, Prehistoric Man, is a 
vivid account of the methods em- 
ployed in order to extract fossilized 
material from its burial places and 
of the interpretation of the collected 
data. The book is suitable reading 
material for intelligent laymen and 
for beginning students in the bio- 
logical sciences (although, I am 
sure, advanced students will also 
profit immensely from a_ reading 
of it). Despite the fact that the 
book is aimed at the non-specialist, 
the author does not oversimplify 
the problem nor does he draw rash 
conclusions from the available data. 
Instead Leroi-Gourham presents the 
study of the evolution of man as 
a difficult, challenging problem to 
be completely resolved only by hard 
work (“. . .imagination serves to 
guide; it does not replace re- 
search”). The author, in many in- 
stances, writes with a style that 
gives one the impression he is think- 
ing aloud; thus the thoughts of one 
engaged in the reconstruction of 
evidence are revealed. 

The first part of the book (43 
pages ) summarizes the methods of 
geology and paleontology conclud- 
ing with a brief review of the find- 
ings of physical anthropology as 
related to fossil man. From this 
point on the author concerns him- 
self with the evidences for the 
cultural evolution of man—man’s 
means of subsistence, protection, 
organization of society, and his re- 
ligious and artistic pursuits. 

A difficult topic, the development 
of tools and related implements, is 
exceptionally well presented. With 
the aid of photographs of relics of 
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the inventiveness of prehistoric man 
and drawings, it is rather easy to 
follow the explanations which al- 
legedly account for the construction 
of tools. The main theme, man ad- 
vances by improving on the works 
of his predecessors, is well empha- 
sized in this section. 

Other topics suitably covered are 
the development of art, metal work 
and pottery. Evidence for the exist- 
ence of religion during prehistoric 
times is also presented. Compari- 
sons are made between the cultural 
level of prehistoric man and some 
primitive contemporary groups of 
man. Although the cases cited to 
exemplify cultural evolution are 
primarily derived from excavations 
in France, this does not give im- 
balance to the book. The fact that 
the author personally took part in 
the collection and interpretation of 
some of the data is to the reader's 
advantage. 

The book is profusely illustrated 
with line drawings and on-the-scene 
photographs of excavations and fos- 
sils. Unfortunately, the text does 
not refer the reader to specific fig- 
ures which, I believe, would have 
enhanced the book. The use of 
some technical terms is inescapable; 
presentation of word derivations 
would have been appreciated by 
laymen. 

Prehistoric Man should be ex- 
tremely helpful in bridging the 
abyss of scientific language and 
methodology which too often sepa- 
rates scientist from layman and 
leads to misunderstanding. 

RoLanp M. Narpong, Ph.D. 


Assoc. Professor of Biology, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 


Giants of the Faith. Conversions 
which changed the World. By 
John A. O’Brien ( Hanover House, 
Garden City, New York, 1957; 
pages 316; price $3.75). 


In Giants of the Faith, the Rev- 
erend John A. O’Brien, well known 
for his contributions to convert lit- 
erature, adds another interesting 
volume to his previous works. Here 


he presents brief biographies of six 
of the great converts of all time: 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, Cardinal 
Newman, G. K. Chesterton, Orestes 
Brownson, and Isaac Hecker. 

St. Paul in the first century of the 
Christian era, St. Augustine in the 
age that witnessed the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman empire, Newman 
in the nineteenth century, his Amer- 
ican contemporaries Brownson and 
Hecker, and Chesterton in our own 
day, all the varying drama in the 
lives of these outstanding men Fa- 
ther O’Brien portrays vividly. In 
each case, he stresses with impor- 
tant detail the quest for divine truth 
that characterizes each of these life 
histories. 

For people who do not find time 
to read lengthy biographies, this 
book will serve as an admirable 
introduction to the significance, the 
achievements, and the thought of 
these “Giants.” Teachers and librar- 
ians in schools and colleges will 
do well to direct the attention of 
students to this excellent work. 

SistER Benita DA.ey, CS]. 


The College of Saint Rose 
Albany, New York 


Toward Marriage in Christ. By 
Fathers Donlon, Cunningham, 
Rock, O.P. (Dubuque: The 
Priory Press, 1957; pages 191, 
plus index). 


Toward Marriage in Christ, the 
foreword tells us, “is the first book 
to be published in a completely new 
series, College Texts in Theology. 
It is meant to be a college textbook 
with a primarily theological ap- 
proach, a subsidiary of four pro- 
jected basic volumes which will 
parallel the content and procedure 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Theologica. The Dominican aw 
thors inform the reader that the 
precise purpose of the present work 
is “to provide the kind of intellec- 
tual preparation for marriage that is 
best obtained by means of a special 
course in college.” To that end it 
contains only and “all that in nor 
mal circumstances (the student) 


will need to know” (pp. 5 and 7). 
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Let it be noted first that a re- 
viewer finds it difficult to discuss 
the value of the book in the absence 
of the principal volumes which it 
is intended to supplement, and in 
light of the stated limitation of pur- 
pose. Fundamentally the presenta- 
tion is sound and the procedure at- 
tractive, though the teacher who 
would adopt this book as a text 
should be aware that the authors 
suppose that the sociological and 
psychological aspects of marriage 
are treated extensively in other 
courses available to the same stu- 
dents. Still this reviewer would 
have liked some treatment of the 
anti-life evils of abortion and sterili- 
zation, and a more extended discus- 
sion of both birth prevention and 
thythm, to fill out the moral the- 
ology he believes essential even for 
the authors’ stated purpose. 

One major error will have to be 
corrected as soon as possible: that 
on page 54 where the authors ex- 
clude (mistakenly) from the Cath- 
olic form of marriage, in marriages 
with non-Catholics, those born of 
non-Catholic parents and raised as 
non-Catholics, even though bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church. This 
exception was abrogated at mid- 
night, Dec. 31, 1948; the mistake 
is doubly strange, since the authors 
seem to state the correct view on 
page 67 (Cf. Canon 1099). And in 
view of the rush for some choicer 
dates and hours for weddings, and 
the necessity of leaving sufficient 
time for possible dispensations and 
interdiocesan inquiries when re- 
quired, the best advice to the av- 
erage couple contemplating mar- 
riage is to contact the priest two or 
even three months before the pro- 
posed date, not the “at least one 
month” the authors recommend 
(p. 133). 

Rev. Atoystus J. Wetsn, S.T.D. 


Professor of Moral Theology and Sociol- 
ogy, Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Ramsey, P. O., N. J. 


Recollection of the Soul in Ac- 
tion. By Bishop Henrique Trin- 
dale, O.F.M., translated by Rev. 
Donell O'Leary, O.F.M. (St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1957; pages 
178; price $2). 


This slim volume by a Portuguese 
bishop describes clearly and sim- 
ply how to achieve cooperation 
with the plans of God through con- 
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templation and recollection, rightly 
understood. Dom Henrique speaks 
forcefully of the spirit of recollec- 
tion that is fostered by the liturgy 
through its sacred ceremonies, by 
the character of its churches, and 
by the atmosphere of its sacred sea- 
sons. One of the most forceful and 
appealing sections of the book is 
the chapter which deals uniquely 
with the forced isolation from a so- 
cial and worldly life through pov- 
erty, sickness, and old age. 

The author calls attention to the 
necessity of recollection for all who 
would advance in the love of God; 
he particularly stresses the fact that 
it is an indispensable complement 
to fruitful action. He points this 
out by various means, the most im- 
pressive being the analogy of the 
fruitfulness of nature with its alter- 
nate periods of rest and activity, 
and the necessary quiet and repose 
that should precede, accompany, 
and fructify spiritual activity. In 
our modern dynamic age priests, 
religious and zealous lay folk need 
this reminder constantly. This book, 
in its simplicity and directness, has 
a message for all three classes of 
fervent Christians for, while not be- 


littling the life of apostolic activity, | 


it does make clear the importance 
of spiritual preparation for this life, 
lest we be tempted to try to give 
what we ourselves do not possess. 


The reader finds himself wishing 
that the bishop had limited him- 
self somewhat in the scope of his 
subject and had more fully devel- 


oped some of the phases he just | 
hinted at, or touched but lightly. | 


Since he is attempting to address 
so many, and on so many phases of 
recollection in many areas, he must 
of necessity be limited by the few 


pages he allows himself. His chap- | 


ters are so short (sixteen chapters 
in 178 pages ) that the reader barely 
gets into the spirit of the subject 
before he is finished and finds him- 
self confronting a new one. Had 
Dom Henrique limited himself to 
a consideration of the meaning of 
recollection for the busy priest, or 
for the devout layman, he could 
have done justice to each topic, to 
the greater satisfaction and edifica- 
tion of the reader. Since the author’s 
style is basically appealing, and he 
seems to have the knack of using 
the most commonplace ideas to de- 
velop into lofty thoughts and ideals, 
it is a pity that he did not give his 


readers the full benefit of this rare 
ability. 

If Dom Henrique is to be criti- 
cized, it will never be for not en- 
ticing his followers to reach high 
enough. It might be, rather, for 
being so enamored of the ideal that 
he loses sight of the fact that the 
difficulty for most people aiming at 
sanctity is not in not aiming high 
enough, but rather in the difficulty 
of attaining recollection in the not- 
too-ideal home, convent or rectory. 
It might well be that the good 
bishop is more conscious of this 
than he intimates, but that he 
chooses to believe that, given 
enough good will and proper in- 
ducement, man will stretch for the 
stars. At first sight, it seems that 
the author got so lost in setting up 
this ideal home, rectory and con- 
vent, that we forgot that these do 
not exist in fact. This attempt might 
help to explain his desire to cover 
so much material in such a small 
book. 

A few of the illustrations used 
might have had meaning for the 
reader of the bishop’s own country, 
but they are obscure to the Ameri- 
can reader. Footnote contributions 
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of the translator attempt to ac- 
quaint the reader with the little 
known persons alluded to in the 
body of the book, but it seems that 
references to persons better known 
generally for their sanctity might 
have been more meaningful in prov- 
ing a point. 

Dom Henrique refers to an in- 
cident involving a Dutch contem- 
plative nun, whom he tried to help 
in her dying hours by his gracious 
concern for her spiritual welfare. 
In his great humility, he blames 
himself for “intruding” on her recol- 
lection. One might wonder if, after 
all this exposition of the true mean- 
ing of recollection, the bishop is 
holding up this devout Religious 
as an example of true recollection. 
He points out her absorption in 
God, when on one of her better 
days, she failed to see or acknowl- 
edge others in the hall on her way 
to the chapel. Recollection is cer- 
tainly praiseworthy, but charity and 
thoughtfulness are virtues, too, and 
the place Christ assigned charity in 
the category of virtues is unmistak- 
able. 

A priest, who in the line of duty 
and of zealous charity, approaches 
a dying person with the intention 
of assisting the soul in its journey 
towards eternal life is usually wel- 
comed by the devout soul. This 
hardly can be called “intrusion” 
but the bishop (then a priest) felt 
that he had indeed intruded on this 
Religious three days before her 
death, for he received a cool wel- 
come in return for his charity and 
zeal. May all of us be so fortunate 
as to have this type of “intrusion” 
in our final recollection before the 
last step into eternity. 

Sister M. Geran, S.S.]J. 


St. Francis Xavier High School 
Ecorse, Michigan 
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The Church and Creation by Luis 
Colomer, O.F.M. Translated from 
the original Spanish by Palmer L. 
Rockey, Ph.D. (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1957; (pages 152; 
price $2.50). 


This is a book which the busy 
American priest, whether he be in 
teaching or the direct care of souls, 
needs. It is a book in which reli- 
gious and educated lay people can 
find valuable instruction and deep 
edification. 

We priests need this book to re- 
vivify our mental image of Christ's 
Church as the most important 
reality of visible creation. We see 
God in this life only in the Blessed 
Sacrament; we see the Blessed Sac- 
rament only through the Church. 
We know these things, but in the 
very whirlwind of our apostolate 
we are in danger of forgetting the 
powerful effect of the Church on, 
for instance, lower creatures. This 
book would make ideal reading for 
a priest on his day of recollection 
or during his annual retreat; on 
those occasions he pauses to evalu- 
ate and get into proper perspective 
his own life and work for souls. 
But consciousness of the Church 
as the artery through which God’s 
grace fills his whole being is essen- 
tial to every priest in order that his 
apostolate may be richly fruitful 
for souls. The book, read with at- 
tention and a spirit of devotion, will 
renew in a priest that consciousness. 

For religious and educated lay 
people a careful reading of this 
book can have a two-fold value: a 
clear and dogmatically correct 
statement of the important role of 
the Church in relationship to the 
visible and invisible world; such 
chapters as The Church and Man 
and The Church and Jesus Christ 
will first, directly instruct the 
reader; they will, second, make pos- 
sible clear replies to the honest 
inquiries of those who are seeking 
to know the Church's position, 
God’s position, on important facts 
of human life. One of the real scan- 
dals of American life is the unwill- 
ingness (because of lack of knowl- 
edge ) of American Catholics to ex- 
plain and defend the Church's posi- 
tion on such vital subjects as the 
Church and the family. Father 
Colmer’s chapter on this subject 
makes it possible for an educated 
layman to explain the Church’s 


stand to fellow Catholics who per- 
haps would not be able to read ~ 
and comprehend effectively the ~ 
original. Once the Church’s teach. ~ 
ing is clearly explained and under- © 
stood, Catholics may not be so often ~ 
found in the deplorable position of ~ 
brushing off sincere questions with 
“I never discuss religion.” 

The Church and Creation is not 
“easy” reading; it is not, therefore, 
abook to be read after a hard day 
of teaching or parochial work. But 
it is genuinely rewarding. It is in- ~ 
structive; it is often inspiring. This — 
latter point the reader will find 
particularly true of Part II, The ~ 
Church’s Relationship with the In-~ 
visible World. ; 

Dr. Rockey has done the very © 
difficult job of translating a theo- ~ 
logical book in such a way that the © 
English reads smoothly; this ac-~ 
complishment is a credit to his mas- ~ 
tery of the idiom of both Spanish 7 
and English. % 

Rev. Lawrence G. Crappock, 4 
O.F.M.M.A. 


Chairman, Division of Humanities, 
Quincy College, Quincy, Il. 


Vitalizing Dead Language 
(Continued from page 691) 


and thanksgiving. Saying the “Pater 
noster” and the “Ave Maria” in® 
Latin tends to remove inattentive 7 
recitation because attention to the > 
words and their meanings becomes 
paramount. Litanies can be said, at® 
least occassionally in Latin instead) 

of the vernacular. All these things 
make Latin live and live in they 
modern teenager who will experky 
ence a feeling of accomplishment. @ 


Gospel Stories 


Because his prayer life is cem 
tered in the Church he will becom 
a perfectly integrated personality 
radiating Christ in his thoughts ami 
deeds. As time progresses, the Gog 
pel stories in Latin can be addé 
to his assignments. Because tf 
translation requires that he 
“pie, attente ac devote” he 
garner spiritual results as he stw 
ies the text. It is not only Latin tf 
he masters, it is spirituality that 
attains. The results, then, are 4 
nitely worth the combined effe 
of the teacher and the students. 
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| Rev. J. A. McCoy, 142; Story of the New Testament: The Colleges, Catholic: Teachers’ Forgotten Opportunity—Keep 
| Epistle of St. Jude, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 443 Students Off Trap-Door Campuses, by Frank Morriss, 309 
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Colleges, Catholic (Descriptive): Choosing a Catholic College 
Series: 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., 316 
Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 216 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa, 152 
College of St. Joseph of the Rio Grande, Albuquerque, N.M., 


452 
College of St. Mary of the Spring, Columbus, Ohio, 268 
Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebraska, 320, 440 
Mary Manse ees: Toledo, Ohio, 554 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa., 406 
Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
624 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N.Y., 264 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri, 156 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 220 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., 680 

Communication: The Holy Father Speaks on Modern Media 
of Communication (Ed.), 201; Echoes of Milwaukee (Ed.), 
251 

Communists and Education: Government and Education in 
Kerala, India’s Red State, by Abraham Tharakan, 131 

Confirmation: Confirmation, by Sister M. Germana, 227, 463; 
Confirmation, Effects of the Gifts, by Sister M. Germana, 631 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine: The Zeal of Thy House, 
by Sister M. Raphael, 41; Public School Teenagers Learn 
Religion with the Advanced Course for Catholic Living, by 
Sister M. Justina, 446 

Conners, Sara (pseud.): What Textbooks You Approve! 535 

Controlled Reading: Reading: The Importance of Developing 
Fundamental Skills, by Stanford E. Taylor, 356 

Creed, The (St. John’s Catechism in Sound Filmstrip): CAVE 
Evaluates A-V Materials, 360, 420, 490 

Cunningham, Rev. B. J., Ob1.S.B.: High School “Cats” Think 
Gregorian Chant “Cool,” 137 

Curran, Sister Mary Gerald, S.S.J.: Planning Purposeful Field 
Trips, 233 

Curriculum: Teachers Are Smarter Than You Think: Science 
Workshop for In-Service Teachers, by Sisters M. Consilia & 
Maria Clare, 222; A Roman Look at Education, by Frater 
Stanislaus Sieracki, 224; Should We Teach Foreign Lan- 
guages to Grade Children?” by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. 
O’Leary, 253; A Synthesis for College Religion—Supernatural 
Life, by Rev. Paul M. Baier, 328; A Program for Making the 
Secondary School More Catholic, by Sister Mary Viola 
Strudeman, 542; Is There Room for Self-Education in Our 
Schools? by Urban H. Fleege, 689 


Education, Financial Aid to: Freedom of Choice in Education, 
by Rev. Virgil C. Blum, 529 

Education, Freedom of Choice in: The Certificate Plan of 
School Support (Ed.), 307; Freedom of Choice in Education, 


by Virgil C. Blum, 529 


Education, Philosophy of: A Statement of the ae i 


Education, by Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowe 
Teachers Forgotten Opportunity—Keep Students Off Trap. 
Door Campuses, by Frank Morriss 


309 
Education, Physical: Why Physical Education? by Sister Syl 


vester, 140 


Elementary School: A Statement of the Philosophy of Educa. 


tion, by Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, 29; The Zeal 
of the House, by Sister M. Raphael, 41; The Prodigal Son; 4 
Story to Retell, by Sister M. St. Francis, 47; Art, the § 
child Subject, by Rev. Anthony Lauck, 50; Controlled Read. 
ing at Siena College, by Rev. Eusibius Arundel, 98; Wi 
Physical Education? by Sister Sylvester, 140; Mary, Then 
and Now, by Sister M. Marguerite, 150; Teaching in the 
Wilderness, by James E. Milord, 203; Teachers Are Smarter 
Than You Think: Science Workshop for In-Service Teachers, 
by Sisters M. Consilia and Maria Clare, 218; A Roman Look 
at Education, by Frater Stanislaus Sieracki, 224; “Cookbook 
Laboratories” and Scientists, by Sister Mary Aloise, 295, 
Should We Teach Foreign Languages to Grade Children? 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, 253; Put Christ Back 
Into Advent, by Sister M. St. Eva, 256; Ability Grouping in 
Our Schools, by Sister Mary Louis, 271; Experiencing V. 
Forge Through Record, Film, and Book, by Idella W. Nichols, 
285; Should We Select on Basis of Ability and Achievement? 
by (Pro) Rev. James T. Curtin and (Con) Very Rev. Msgr. 
Leo J. McCormick, 312; The White Kitten—A Story to Retell, 
by Sister M. St. Francis, 332; An Operators’ Club Works in 
an Elementary School, by Sister Mary Michaeleen, 359; 
Reading: The Importance of Developing Fundamental Skills, 
by Stanford E. Taylor, 356; Wanted: Pied Pipers in Print, by 
Sister Maryanna, 385; Mining the Classics, by Sister M. Rose 
Patricia, 392; A Little Child Shall Lead Them, by Sister Jane 
Francis, 410; The Fifth “R”—Rhythm, by Ed Durlacher, 417; 
Johnny Learns to Read (Ed.), 439; Preparing for the Feast 
of the Annunciation, by Sister Mary Terence, 441; Public 
School Teenagers Learn Religion with the Advanced Course 
for Catholic Living, by Sister M. Justina, 446; Confirmation, 
by Sister M. Germana, 227, 463, 631; Should Lay Teachers 
Teach Religion? by (Pro) Rev. Henry Gardner and (Con) 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, 550; The Missing Supple- 
ment, by Connie Darnowski & Dorothy Haile, 557; Should 
Report Cards Include an Appraisal of Personal Qualities? by 


_ 
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Curtin, Rev. James T., Ph.D.: Should We Select on Basis of (Pro) Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou and (Con) Very Rey, 
Ability and Achievement? 313 Msgr. John B. McDowell, 608; The Mentally Handicapped 
Daley, Sister Benita, C.S.J.: A Nineteenth Century Christo- Child, by Rev. William F. Jenks, 673; Correlating Folk Dane- 
pher, 676 ing and Music with the Social Studies, by Sister M. Colette 
Dancing: The Fifth “R’—Rhythm, by Ed Durlacher, 417 Toler, 700 
Dancing, Folk: Why Physical Education? by Sister Sylvester, English: The “Pocketbook” Reading Program, by Sister Rosa 
140; Correlating Folk Dancing and Music with the Social Mystica, 206; English and Latin Classroom Games, by Rev. 
Studies, by Sister M. Colette Toler, 700 Stephen J. Brown, 277; High School English Receives an 
Darham, Sister Rose, O.S.B.: Be True—Be Professional, 605 Assist from A-V, by Brother H. Albert, 344; The College 
Darnowski, Connie: The Missing Supplement (with Dorothy Teacher Looks at High School English, by Sister Marie Cecile, 
Haile), 557 460; What Textbooks You Approve! by Sara Conners, 535; 
Debating: Debating as a Means of Training Catholic Leaders, What You Cannot Do With Words, by Calvin T. Ryan, 632; 
by Sister M. Henrita, 145 Cold Turkey, by Sister St. John McCrystal, 690 
De La Salle, St. John Baptist: The Edifice Stands, by John English, Remedial: Stepping Stones in Language Skills for the 
F. Devlin and Francis J. Lodato, 44 Slow Learner, by Sister Mary John Therese, 626 
Delinquency, Juvenile: Recreation vs. Juvenile Delinquency, Epistles: Story of the New Testament (Series): The Epistle of 
by Sister Mary Robert Amundsen, 405; King Arthur and St. Jude, 443; The Epistles of St. Peter, by G. H. Guyot, 683 
Juvenile Delinquency, by Sister M. Bonaventure McKenna, Ethies: Opinion, Prejudice, Certitude, by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
561 Paul J. Glenn, 37 
Devlin, John F., M.S.: The Edifice Stands (with Francis J. Ethics, Situation: What Textbooks You Approve! by Sara 
Lodato, Ph.D.), 44 Conners, 536 
Discipline: Some Thoughts on Discipline, by Sister Joseph Examen: Where Do I Stand?—Examen for the Catholic College 
Marian, 332; The Role of Discipline, by Sister Mary Patricia Graduate, by Rev. Richard M. McKeon, 397 
Tynan, 679 Fatima: Cave Presents. . .Miracle in the Classroom, by John 
Dramatization: Confirmation, by Sister M. Germana, 227, 463, E. Braslin, 181; Assembly Program Honoring Mary, by Sister 
631; Put Christ Back Into Advent, by Sister M. St. Eva, 256; M. Xavier, 618 
Mining the Classics, by Sister M. Rose Patricia, 392; Prepar- Field Trips: Planning Purposeful Field Trips, by Sister Mary 
ing for the Feast of the Annunciation, by Sister Mary Terence, Gerald Curran, 233 
441; Assembly Program Honoring Mary, by Sister M. Xavier, Films: Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching the Life of Christ, by 
616; Confirmation, Effects of the Gifts, by Sister M. Germana, Sister Mary St. Beatrice, 641 
631 Filmstrips: How to Use a Few of the Audio-Visual Aids, by 
Durlacher, Ed: The Fifth “R”—Rhythm, 417 Brother Raymond B. Glemet, 284; Experiencing Valley Forge 
Education: Questions to Ask Ourselves Confronting Higher through Record, Film, and Book, by Idella W. Nichols, 285; 
Education, by Urban H. Fleege, 25; Government and Edu- Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching the Life of Christ, by Sister 
cation in Kerala, India’s Red State, by Abraham Tharakan, Mary St. Beatrice, 644 
131; A Roman Look at Education, by Frater Stanislaus Financing of Education, Parent: The Certificate Plan of 
Sieracki, 224; Thoughts on Newman’s “Idea of a University,” School Support (Ed.), 307; Freedom of Choice in Education, 
by Sister Mary Augustine, 408; Better Men, Not Better Bal- by Rev. Virgil C. Blum, 529 
listics (Ed.), 439; A Program for Making the Secondary Fladd, Sister Mary Christina, R.S.M.: The Christopher of the 
School More Catholic, by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 454; Classroom, 
The Missing Supplement, by Connie Darnowski & Dorothy Flannel Board: How to Use a Few of the Audio-Visual Aids, 
Haile, 557 by Brother Raymond B. Glemet, 283 
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Fleege, Urban H., Ph:D.: Questions to Ask Ourselves Con- 
fronting Higher Education, 25; Is There Room for Self- 
Education in Our Schools? 689 

Francis Xavier, Brother, F.M.S.: The Will in Teaching Re- 
ligion, 687 

Games: English and Latin Classroom Games, by Rev. Stephen 
J. Brown, 277 

Gardner, Rev. Henry, M.A.: Should Lay Teachers Teach Re- 
ligion? 550 

Geography: Correlating Folk Dancing and Music with the 
Social Studies, by Sister M. Colette Toler, 701 

Glemet, Brother Raymond B., S.M.: How to Use a Few of 
the Audio-Visual Aids, 283 

Glenn, the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul J.: Opinion, Prejudice, 
Certitude, 37 

Gospels: The Story of the New Testament: The Gospel of St. 
Luke, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 209, 261 

Grammar: The College Teacher Looks at High School English, 
by Sister Marie Cecile, 461 

Guidance: Every Teacher a Counselor, by Sister M. Beatrice, 
134; A Functioning Guidance Program, by Sister Marie Ger- 
ald, 212, 266, 318; Teachers’ Forgotten era ae 
Students Off Trap-Door Campuses, by Frank Morriss, 309; 
Get into the Speech Professions, by Alfred J. Sokolnicki, 394; 
A Layman Looks at Vocational Guidance, by James E. Milord, 
403; Youth’s Problems Need Adequate Solutions, by Sister 
M. Carol, 464; A Program for Making the Secondary School 
More Catholic, by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 542 

Guyot, Rev. G. H., C.M.: The Story of the New Testament 
(Series): The Gospel of St. Luke, 209, 261; The Epistle of 
St. Jude, 443; ag of St. Peter, 683 

Haile, Dorothy: The Missing Supplement, 557 

Hald, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M., Ph.D.: Should Lay Teachers 
Teach Religion? 551 

Hamlet: Making the’ Most of Shakespeare, by Rev. Reginald F. 
Walker, 449 

Handicapped, The: The Mentally Handicapped Child, by 
Rev. William F. Jenks, 673 

High School: Ten Commandments of Good Public Speaking, 

y Sister Sylvester, 33; Controlled Reading at Siena College, 
by Rev. Eusibius Arundel, 98; Every Teacher A Counselor, 
by Sister M. Beatrice, 134; High School “Cats” Think Grego- 
rian Chant “Cool,” by Rev. B. J. Cunningham, 137; Debating 
as a Means of Training Catholic Leaders, by Sister M. 
Henrita, 145; School Day the P.A. Way, by Pierre Marais 
(pseud.), 154; Lay Advisory Committees, by Brother Leo V. 
Ryan, 158; The “Pocketbook” Reading Program, by Sister 
Rosa Mystica, 205; A Functioning Guidance Program, b 
Sister Marie Gerald, 212, 266, 318; “Cookbook Laboratories” 
and Scientists, 7 Sister Mary Aloise, 225; Planning Purpose- 
ful Field Trips, by Sister Mary Gerald Curran, 233; Mutual 
Exploration of Pupil Problems, by Brother Leo V. Ryan, 275; 
English and Latin Classroom Games, by Rev. Stephen J. 
Brown, 277; How to Use a Few of the Audio-Visual Aids, by 
Brother Raymond B. Glemet, 283; Teachers’ Forgotten Op- 
portunity—Keep Students Off Trap-Door Campuses, by Frank 
Morriss, 309; Should We Select on Basis of Ability and 
Achievement? by (Pro) Rev. James T. Curtin and (Con) 
Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, 312; Making the Most 
of Shakespeare, by Rev. Reginald F. Walker, 324, 399, 449, 
539; High School English Receives an Assist from A-V, by 
Brother H. Albert, 344; Preparing the High School Student 
for College (Ed.), 384; Get Into the Speech Professions, by 
Alfred J. Sokolnicki, 394; A Layman Looks at Vocational 
Guidance, by James E. Milord, 403; A Program for Making 
the Secondary School More Catholic, by Sister Mary Viola 
Strudeman, 454, 542; Vocational Symposium for Junior High, 
by Sister M. Honora, 458; The College Teacher Looks at 
High School English, by Sister Marie Cecile, 460; What 
Textbooks You Approve! by Sara Connors, 535; Making the 
Most of Shakespeare, by Rev. Reginald F. Walker, 539; King 
Arthur and Juvenile Delinquency, by Sister M. Bonaventure 
McKenna, 561; Educational Television: Tool for Creative 
Teaching, by Sister Mary Peter, 576; Should Report Cards 
Include an Appraisal of Personal anne by (Pro) Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou and (Con) Very Rev. Msgr. 
John B. McDowell, 608; Are We “Getting Across” to Our 
Youth? by Rev. Francis F. Brown, 612; Assembly Program 
Honoring Mary, by Sister M. Xavier, 616; The Central 
Catholic High School, by Brother Leo V. Ryan, 620; Stepping 
Stones in Language Skills for the Slow Learner, by Sister 
Mary im Therese, 626; What You Cannot Do With Words, 
by Calvin T. Ryan, 632; The Will in Teaching Religion, by 
Brother Francis Xavier, 687; Is There Room for Self-Educa- 
tion in Our Schools? by Urban H. Fleege, 689; Cold Turkey, 
by Sister St. John McCrystal, 690; Vitalizing a Dead Lan- 
guage, by Sister Mary Louis, 691 

Schools, Coeducational: Coed High Schools for Cath- 
olics (Ed.), 603 
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History: Mary, Then and Now, by Sister M. Marguerite, 150; 
A Program for Making the Secondary School More Catholic, 
by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 547 

History, U.S.: Experiencing Valley Forge Through Record, 
Film, and Book, by Idella W. Nichols, 285 

Home Economics: A Program for Making the Secondary 
School More Catholic, by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 547 

Hymns: Instructional Value of Sacred Music, by Rev. F. Pfeil, 
486 

Ignatius, Brother E., F.S.C.: Make Your Own Slide Sets, 170 

Immaculate Conception: “I Am the Immaculate Virgin,” by 
Sister Mary Amatora, 274 

Indians, Canadian: Teaching in the Wilderness, by James E. 
Milord, 203 

Jane Francis, Sister, S.S.J.: A Little Child Shall Lead Them, 
410 

Jenks, Rev. William F., C.Ss.R.: The Mentally Handicapped 
Child, 673 


John Francis, Mother, S.H.C.J.: Why Did They Leave? 35 
Joseph Marian, Sister, O.S.U.: Some Thoughts on Discipline, 


Jubilee Year: Lourdes: 1858-1958, by Very Rev. Aidan Carr, 
389 

Julius Caesar: Making the Most of Shakespeare, by Rev. Regi- 
nald F. Walker, 325 

Kerala (India): Government and Education in Kerala, India’s 
Red State, by Abraham Tharakan, 131 

King Arthur: King Arthur and Juvenile Delinquency, by Sister 
M. Bonaventure McKenna, 561 

Language Arts: The Prodigal Son: A Story to Retell, by Sister 
M. St. Francis, 47; The White Kitten—A Story to Retell, by 
Sister M. St. Francis, 332 

Languages, Foreign: Foreign Languages Grow in Favor (Ed.), 
23; Should We Teach Foreign Languages to Grade Chil- 
dren? by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, 253; Discs Aid 
You Teach Languages, by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 631 

Latin: English and Latin Classroom Games, by Rev. Stephen 
J. Brown, 277; Vitalizing a Dead Language, by Sister Mary 
Louis, 691 

Lauck, Rev. Anthony, C.S.C.: Art, the Stepchild Subject, 50 

Lay Advisory Committees: Lay Advisory Committees, by 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, 158 

Literature, English: The “Pocketbook” Reading Program, by 
Sister Rosa Mystica, 205; Making the Most of Shakespeare, 
by Reginald F. Walker, 324, 399, 449, 539; Wanted: Pied 
Pipers in Print, by Sister Maryanna, 385; King Arthur and 
Juvenile Delinquency, by Sister M. Bonaventure McKenna, 


561 

Lodato, Francis J., M.S., Ph.D.: The Edifice Stands (with 
John F. Devlin), 44 

Lourdes: Lourdes: 1858-1958, by Very Rev. Aidan Carr, 389; 
Assembly Program Honoring Mary, by Sister M. Xavier, 617 

Luke, Saint: The Story of the New Testament: The Gospel of 
St. Luke, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 209, 261 

Macbeth: Making the Most of Shakespeare, by Rev. Reginald 
F. Walker, 399 

McCormick, Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J., Ph.D.: Should We 
Select on Basis of Ability and Achievement? 312 

McCoy, Rev. Joseph A., S.M.: Simple Hints for Using the 
New Testament, 142 

McCrystal, Sister St. John, C.S.J.: Cold Turkey, 690 

McDougle, L. I.: What Do You Have New This Year? (Intro- 
duction to List of NCEA-CAVE Exhibitors), 567 

McDowell, Very Rev. Msgr. John B., Ph.D.: A Statement of 
the Philosophy of Education, 29; Should Report Cards In- 
clude an Appraisal of Personal Qualities? 609 

McKenna, Sister M. Bonaventure, O.S.B.: King Arthur and 
Juvenile Delinquency, 561 

McKeon, Rev. Richard M., S.J.: Where Do I Stand?—Examen 
for the Catholic College Graduate, 397 

Maps: Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching the Life of Christ, by 
Sister Mary St. Beatrice, 645 

Marais, Pierre (pseud.) M.A.: School Day the P.A. Way, 154 

M. Beatrice, Sister, O.P.: Every Teacher A Counselor, 134 

on Sister: Youth’s Problems Need Adequate Solutions, 


M. Consilia, Sister, R.S.M.: Teachers Are Smarter Than You 
Think: Science Workshop for In-Service Teachers, 218 

M. Germana, Sister, S.S.J.: Confirmation, 227, 463; Confirma- 
tion, Effects of the Gifts, 631 

M. Henrita, Sister, S.S.N.D.: Debating as a Means of Train- 
ing Catholic Leaders, 145 

M. Honora, Sister, O.P.: Vocational Symposium for Junior 
High, 458 

BF, One Sister, S.N.D.: The Sainte Chapelle of Paris, 

M. Justina, Sister, M.H.S.H.: Public School Teenagers Learn 
Religion with the Advanced Course for Catholic Living, 446 

M. Marguerite, Sister, R.S.M.: Mary, Then and Now, 150 
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M. Raphael, Sister, S.S.J.: The Zeal of Thy House, 41 

M. Rose Patricia, Sister, O.P.: Mining the Classics, 392 

M. St. Eva, Sister, S.C.1.M.: Put Christ Back Into Advent, 256 

M. St. Francis, Sister S.S.J.: The Prodigal Son: A Story to 
Retell, 47; The White Kitten—A Story to Retell, 332 

M. Xavier, Sister, O.S.U.: Assembly Program Honoring Mary, 
616 

Maria Clare, Sister, R.S.M.: Teachers Are Smarter Than You 
Think: Science Workshop for In-Service Teachers, 218 

Marie Cecile, Sister, S.S.J.: The College Teacher Looks at 
High School English, 460 

Marie Gerald, Sister, I.H.M.: A Functioning Guidance Pro- 
gram, 212, 266, 318 

Mary: Lourdes: 1858-1958, by Very Rev. Aidan Carr, 389; 
Preparing for the Feast of the Annunciation, by Sister Mary 
Terence, 441; Assembly Program Honoring Mary, by Sister 
M. Xavier, 616 

Mary (of the Little Lamb): Mary, Then and Now, by Sister M. 
Marguerite, 150 

Mary Aloise, Sister, S.N.D.: “Cookbook Laboratories” and 
Scientists, 225 

Mary Amatora, Sister, O.F.M., Ph.D.: “J Am the Immaculate 
Virgin,” 274 

Mary Augustine, Sister, R.S.M.: Thoughts on Newman’s “Idea 
of a University,” 408 

Mary Gilbert, Sister, S.N.J.M.: The Will to Write, 410 

Mary John Therese, Sister, B.V.M.: Stepping Stones in Lan- 
guage Skills for the Slow Learner, 626 

Mary Louis, Sister, R.S.M.: Ability Grouping in Our Schools, 


Mary Louis, Sister, C.PP.S.: Vitalizing a Dead Language, 691 

Mary Michaeleen, Sister, R.S.M.: An Operator's Club Works 
in an Elementary School, 352 

Mary Peter, Sister, S.S.N.D., M.A.: Educational Television: 
Tool for Creative Teaching, 576 

Mary St. Beatrice, Sister, B.V.M.: Audio-Visual Aids for 
Teaching the Life of Christ, 641 

Mary Terence, Sister, I1.H.M.: Preparing for the Feast of 
Annunciation, 441 

Maryanna, Sister, O.P.: Wanted: Pied Pipers in Print, 385 

Merchant of Venice: Making the Most of Shakespeare, by Rev. 
Reginald F. Walker, 324 

Methods: Controlled Reading at Siena College, by Rev. Eusib- 
ius Arundel, 98; The “Pocketbook” Reading Program, by 
Sister Rosa Mystica, 205; A Functioning Guidance Program, 
by Sister Marie Gerald, 212, 266, 318; A Roman Look at 
Education, by Frater Stanislaus Sieracki, 224; Planning Pur- 
poseful Field Trips, by Sister Mary Gerald Curran, S.S.J., 
233; Put Christ Back Into Advent, by Sister M. St. Eva, 256; 
Mutual Exploration of Pupil Problems, by Brother Leo V. 
Ryan, 275; English and Latin Classroom Games, by Rev. 
Stephen J. Brown, 277; Experiencing Valley Forge through 
Record, Film, and Book, by Idella W. Nichols, 285; Some 
Thoughts on Discipline, by Sister Joseph Marian, 333; A 
Program for Making the Secondary School More Catholic, 
by Sister Mary Viola Strudeman, 454, 542; Stepping Stones 
in Language Skills for the Slow Learner, by Sister Mary John 
Therese, 626; The Will in Teaching Religion, by Brother 
Francis Xavier, 687; Is There Room for Self-Education in 
Our Schools? by Urban H. Fleege, 689; Vitalizing a Dead 
Language, by Sister Mary Louis, 691; Correlating Folk 
Dancing and Music with the Social Studies, by Sister M. 
Colette Toler, 700 

Milord, James E.: Teaching in the Wilderness, 203; A Lay- 
man Looks at Vocational Guidance, 403 

a Teaching in the Wilderness, by James E. Milord, 

Morriss, Frank, LL.B., Litt.D.: Teachers’ Forgotten Oppor- 
tunity—Keep Students Off Trap-Door Campuses, 309 

Mother’s Day: A Little Child Shall Lead Them, by Sister Jane 
Francis, 410 

Motion Pictures: The Holy Father Speaks on Modern Media 
of Communication (Ed.), 201 

Musie: Instructional Value of Sacred Music, by Rev. F. Pfeil, 
483; Correlating Folk Dancing and Music with the Social 
Studies, by Sister M. Colette Toler, 700 

NCEA, 1958 Convention: What Do You Have New This 
Year? (Introduction to List of NCEA-CAVE Exhibitors), by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell (Ed.), and L. I. McDougle, 
567; The NCEA in Philadelphia, 1958, by Msgr. Paul E. 
Campbell (Ed.), 669 

NEA: Freedom of Choice in Education, by Rev. Virgil C. 
Blum, 533 

New Testament: Simple Hints for Using the New Testament, 
by Rev. Joseph A. McCoy, 142; The Story of the New Testa- 
ment (Series): The Gospel of St. Luke, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 
209, 261; The Epistle of St. Jude, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 443; 
The Epistles of St. Peter, by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 683 

New Visual Catechism—The Sacraments (Evaluation): 
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CAVE Evaluates A-V Materials, 106, 237, 287 

Newman: Thoughts on Newman's “Idea of a University,” by 
Sister Mary Augustine, 408 

Nichols, Idella W.: Experiencing Valley Forge through Record, 
Film, and Book, 285 

O’Leary, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F.: Should We Teach 
Foreign Languages to Grade Children? 253 

Operators’ Club: An Operators’ Club Works in an Elementary 
School, by Sister Mary Michaeleen, 352 

Ozanam, Frederick: A Nineteenth Century Christopher, by 
Sister Benita Daley, 676 

Parents: The School Supplements the Home (Ed.), 23; Mutual 
Exploration of Pupil Problems, by Brother Leo V. Ryan, 275; 
Johnny Learns to Read (Ed.), 439; What Textbooks You 
Approve! by Sara Conners, 535 

Parents, Educational Cost for: Freedom of Choice in Educa- 
tion, by Rev. Virgil C. Blum, 529 

Personality, Inventory of: A Functioning Guidance Program, 
by Sister Marie Gerald, 266 

Pfeil, Rev. F., S.T.L.: Instructional Value of Sacred Music, 
48: 


3 
“Pocketbook,” The (Paperbacks): The “Pocketbook” Read- 
ing Program, by Sister Rosa Mystica, 205 
Press, Catholic: Wanted: Pied Pipers in Print, by Sister Mary- 
anna, 385; What Textbooks You Approve! by Sara Conners, 


535 

Prodigal Son: The Prodigal Son: A Story to Retell, by Sister 
M. St. Francis, 47 

Projects: Teachers Are Smarter Than You Think: Science 
Workshop for In-Service Teachers, by Sisters M. Consilia and 
Maria Clare, 218; Planning Purposeful Field Trips, by Sister 
Mary Gerald Curran, 233; A Little Child Shall Lead Them, 
by Sister Jane Francis, 410; Assembly Program Honoring 
Mary, by Sister M. Xavier, 616 

Public Address System: School Day the P.A. Way, by Pierre 
Marais (pseud.), 154 

Pupils: Mary, Then and Now, by Sister M. Marguerite, 150; 
Mutual Exploration of Pupil Problems, by Brother Leo V. 
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Correlating Folk Dancing and Music with the Social Studies 


By Sister M. Colette Toler, S.C., Cathedral School, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Correlation injects new interest into the social studies. 
Music appreciation and folk dancing—as well as singing and 
art—are presented in a natural setting. Not imposed, they 
are simply recognized to be as much a part of a country as its 
form of government or its major imports. We may base our 
success on the imagination and unbounded enthusiasm. 


Sister M. Colette teaches the sixth grade at Cathedral School 
and gives piano instruction. She also is organist at Seton Hill. 
A graduate of Seton Hill College, Bachelor of Music Educa- 
tion, she has taught in grade schools and high schools in 
addition to giving piano lessons. 


“Ou Sister, do we have to listen to that junk?” 

The “junk” was a recording of Bizet’s opera Carmen; 
the complainer a sixth-grade boy; and the time, 8:20 
on a pastel September morning. 

“What's wrong, Ronald, don’t you like music?” 
Sister inquired. 

“Sure, I like music, but not that stuff!” 

“What kind do you like?” 

“Oh, rock and roll. I have some good records that 
they sell at the Thorofare. Do you want me to bring 
them to school?” 

“It's kind of you to offer, but they won't fit in with 
our geography or history.” 

At this point, three other youngsters joined the 
school-yard procession, mumbled “G’morning, S’ter,” 
and peered around Sister’s shaw] at the slim record 
sleeve. 

“What does that highbrow record have to do with 
geography or history, Sister?” Judy questioned. 


First Fumbling Steps 


“Well you see .” Sister began, and her new 
converts to good music were taking their first fum- 
bling steps. 

Just like the Sister in this story (which happily is a 
true story), each teacher of the middle grades has a 
magic key in her possession. Compared to our key, 
Alladin’s lamp is a slacker. His produced a genie that 
could effect one wonderful thing at a time; our key 
may produce as many as six worth-while results with 
one turn. 
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The key, as you must have guessed, is correlation; 
the benefits it brings are more interest in geograph 
and history, an impetus in art, a better understanding! 
in singing, an awakening to the excellent social ace 
tivity of folk dancing, and a budding love of good! 
music. 4 

Most of us have experienced the easy success 
evolves from the integration of singing and art with} 
the social studies. But for the sake of those teacherg 
who haven't experimented with the magic of fa 
dancing and music-appreciation as means of bringing 
geography and history to life, let us delve here intg 
some of the “whys” and “hows” of them. 

Why folk dancing and music appreciation? Becausé 
they are two facets of the art of music which thé 
Catholic Church has patronized for almost 2,000 yea 
Beginning with the chant rising from the catacomb 
music has been an important part of the fabric gf 
every Christian age. The Church used organum am 
faux-bourdon, glorified polyphony, adopted the home 
phonic style, and has approved of opera, symphonie 
and fine chamber music. The praises of our Lady hay 
been sung to every known form of music. i 


Young Inheritors 


Our Catholic children should inherit this rich musky 
cal background; yet too often they become wate 
logged in the latest current musical craze and ' 
wittingly trade Beethoven for be-bop and Chopin f@ 
Calypso. To their young, television-trained minds, 4 
fine singer is one who whines hysterically through & 
nose or becomes maudlin without any help from 
diaphragm. Their ideal orchestra is that which 
the most brass. 4 

Did you ever attempt to explain this to pre-teem 
It would be easier to bring eighteenth-century dress 
or suits back into approval. And to outlaw “rock 
roll” in favor of the classics would put you bes 
Napoleon and Hitler in the mad dictator row. 
culture and a love of beauty, should be acquired: 


“> » 


school just as surely as the basic “r’s. 
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At this point there rises the natural query, “Where 
would we find time to teach these extras, when the 
schedule is so filled already with the requisite sub- 
jects?” 


The Answer—Correlation 


The answer, of course, is correlation. Correlation 
injects new interest into the social studies. Music 
appreciation and folk dancing (as well as the more 
often integrated singing and art) are presented in a 
natural setting. They aren’t imposed; they simply are 
recognized to be as much a part of a country as its 
form of government or its major exports. The twelve- 
year-old who is allergic to “high brow” music in a 
concert hall will find nothing unusual about learning 
about Spanish bullfighting through hearing and un- 
derstanding Bizet’s Toreador Song. We may base our 
success on the imagination and unbounded enthusiasm 
of children for anything new or different. (Incidentally, 
don’t you feel sorry for people who work with figures 
or assembly lines and never experience the tremendous 
thrill that a teacher sometimes knows from * ; 
Children’s faces looking up, Holding wonder like a 
cup.” ) 


Syllabus, Natural Guide 


The syllabus is the natural guide in planning musi- 
cal aids for the social studies. Taking a rapid survey 


of sixth-grade geography, we notice that Eurasia is 
studied in September. An imaginary cruise on the 
Mediterranean is ideal here, since both continents are 
touched. The music may be introduced early, and in 
an incidental manner. “The Arabian Dance” from 
Peer Gynt by Grieg may be the spring-board for 
listening experience. Or perhaps a simple Israeli 
dance as we pass near the land of Christ’s birth will 
be an interesting opening. If we pause briefly at the 
Iberian Peninsula, we might attend a bullfight, and 
understand its excitement through Bizet’s “Toreador” 
from Carmen. 

The sixth-grade’s history or story of man opens in 
prehistoric times and magnifies the Eastern centers 
of early civilization. History and geography usually 
reach Italy in neighboring weeks and children have 
the excitement of meeting her in both ancient and 
modern garb. This is the time to tell the class that 
Italy has always loved music, and that every gondolier 
on the Grand Canal in Venice can sing whole arias 
from Italian operas. The interesting male duet “O 
Mimi, Tu Piu Non Torni” from La Bohéme by Puccini 
goes well here, or the fascinating 
Mobile” from Rigoletto by Verdi. 

From Italy we travel westward to the Iberian 
Peninsula. Spain, land of poetic temperament, has 
magnificent dances, but they are too difficult for 
beginners; music appreciation would be simpler to 
use here. Two rhythmic possibilities are “Ritual Fire 
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For the Primary Grades 


Two new books—available now 
BILLYS FRIENDS Grade 1 


This book provides materials that will help children 
learn to live, work, and play together at home, at 
school, and in the neighborhood. The special features 
of Billy’s Friends — picture dictionaries, poems, songs, 
stories in dialogue form, word list — will stimulate 
classroom participation. 


For complete 
information 
on these new 
primary books, 
write for 
brochures 


BILLY'S NEIGHBORS = Grade 2 


Billy's Neighbors helps children understand and ap- 
preciate community living and service. Materials co- 
ordinate with science, health, safety, arithmetic, art 
and music. Many special features and full color illus- 
trations allows the child to gain information and 
develop skills with enjoyment as well as success. 


Follett Publishing Company 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 


OUR T-58 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 


TION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 
used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 
form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT COMPANY 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








Dance” from El Amor Brujo by de Falla and Rapsodie 
Espagnole by Ravel. 

Crossing the Alps into France we reach Paris, the 
city that was long the musical capital of the world. 
Children find a real interest in the descriptive Dance 
Macabre by Saint-Saéns or The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
by Dukas. Now a choppy boat ride takes us into the 
British Isles, a treasure-house of wonderful dances, 
The Scottish ones are rather difficult, so it may be 
more successful to teach an English Country Dance 


_ and speak of the Scottish bag-pipers. We can best 
| know the gayety of the Irish people through the Irish 
| Jig, danced to the traditional Irish Washerwoman. 


The Scandinavian Peninsula, visited next, offers so 
many folk dances that it is hard to choose just one 
country as a musical representative. But if we visit 
Denmark first, the charming dance Seven Jumps will 
keep us swaying through the rest of our tour. 

On entering into Russia (music is the easiest way 


| to pierce the iron curtain), an interesting way to ex- 
_ plain the oriental strain of the people is to play a 


composition that uses oriental tonality. Tschaikowsky’s 


| music is a little too cosmopolitan for this; a better 
| choice would be a selection from Scheherezade by 
| Rimsky-Korsakoff or Peter and the Wolf by Prokofieff. 


Germany and Austria were prolific in the past three 


| centuries in producing musical geniuses. To show the 
| solidarity of the German craftsman or farmer, we 
| might use any of the Bach Chorale-Preludes for Organ. 


The good-natured Austrian people are well reflected 


| in the “Surprise” Symphony by Haydn. 


Common Background 


In traveling South through central Europe, the 
children discover that many of the people share a 
common Slavic background. This is evident in their 
dances, too, where the basic step is the polka. A 
spirited example is the Doublebska Polka from 
Czechoslovakia. 

The final lap of the European journey takes us to 
the Balkan Peninsula. In history the children leam 
that the Romans, Turks, and Russians have all left 


| their influence in these lands and their strains are felt 


in the spirited folk dances of the area. The Kolo is a 
favorite, and one of the gayest is the Ersko Kolo from 
Jugoslavia. The children enjoy its schottische-like steps 
and the rhythmic sideward progression of the line of 
dancers. 

The correlation of music-appreciation and dancing 
with fifth-grade social studies is more limited than 
sixth, since fifth-grade studies the Americas. The span 
of our history is shorter, of course, than that of Europe, 
and America has had less time to build up a definite 
musical tradition. While Chopin, Schubert, and 
Wagner were creating music in Europe, their Amet- 
can counterparts were carving new frontiers in the 
west. However, we have a potpourri wealth of danees 
and folk songs that are incomparable. 
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Music of Each Section 


In studying our states in groups the music of each 
section will fit in easily with its history and geography. 
In New England we find barn-dancing to the lively 
Festival Contra. In New York the children would en- 


. joy hearing a section of Appalachian Spring by Aaron 


Copland, a native of New York. Traveling to the 
Southern states the children learn of the economic 
problems of a “one-crop land” and the sorrows of a 
civil war. The poignant Negro spirituals may surely 
be introduced here, and if a recording by Marian 
Anderson is available, the results will be gratifying. 

Moving in a north-westward direction, the class 
next reaches the great central states, where the typi- 
cally American square and round dances hold sway. 
Nothing is easier to teach or more fruitful in class 
interest than a simple dance such as Skip to My Lou 
or I’ve Been Working on the Railroad. 

When a class studies the beauties of the Grand 
Canyon, ten minutes spent listening to a part of Ferde 
Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite will pay rich dividends. 
Flexibility 

We all realize that it would be difficult to correlate 
every section in geography and history with music 
appreciation, folk dancing, singing, or art. However, 
with a little planning and an eye open to available 
materials in the music or art line, correlation is a 
pleasure. Naturally, no one school will have all the 
selections or dances that are mentioned in this article; 
they are offered only as guide-suggestions. One of the 
joys of correlation is its flexibility. Any good composi- 
tion or dance will serve as well as these listed. 

We can locate records for appreciation in the school 
and convent libraries, and there is never a dearth of 
class volunteers who will bring them from home col- 
lections. The folk dance records are usually harder to 
find unless the school has invested in some. (And “in- 
vestment” is the correct term for such valuable school 


aids. ) 


Square Dance 


Michael Herman produces splendid square dance 
records; for a beginning record library his Skip to My 
Lou (Number 1110) and I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad (Number 1107) are simple to teach. These 
records may be ordered through The Folk Dancer 
Record Service, P. O. Box 201, Flushing, New York. 
If the teacher understands the basic steps and move- 
ments, a good book that explains terms and directions 
will be the only crutch she needs. Two of the best are 
And Promenade All and Partners All-Places All. 

Both music appreciation and folk dancing are more 
successful when the students are prepared for the 
experience. Primarily this preparation should tie in 
with the geography and history of the country being 
studied. With folk dancing it is well to tell something 
of the origin of the dance, to explain the basic step- 
patterns and arm positions and to set the tempo. Style 
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comes only after the children can perform the dance 
rhythmically. In the beginning, mistakes must be 
overlooked. It is better to have imaginary young Ger- 
mans or Indians or Greeks who know the joy of a 
country’s dance than self-conscious young Americans 
who are harassed about style. 


Varied Approach 


In presenting a record for music appreciation the 
approach often depends upon whether the selection is 
program music (that which tells a story or paints a 
picture with tone) or absolute music (totally devoid 
of a story, as a symphony, concerto, sonata, etc.). 
With the program music, the story may be related 
briefly, the solo instruments discussed, and attention 
drawn to any special effects. For absolute music the 
form may be explained simply, and facts like themes 
and motifs touched upon. In both cases a “chalk-talk” 
which includes the composer's name makes the ex- 
perience more graphic. 

A program based upon the correlation of music and 
the social studies has all the virtues of a box-cake: it 
is easy to arrange and is almost certain of success. 
One such example might be a round-trip plane ride 
to Europe after the study of that continent has been 
completed. Let the class choose eight or ten interest- 
ing countries, then use half of these for music appre- 
ciation and half for familiar folk dances. Each child 
should volunteer for his favorite dance. In English 
period the class may write short talks about each 
country, integrating geography, history, and music; 
at the art period the flags of each country may be 
drawn. When the program opens the master-of-cere- 
monies for the trip may trace the route we will follow 
on a broad map, then signal the pilots for the take-off. 
As we land in each country, our master-of-ceremonies 
may introduce a “native” who will welcome us with 
the prepared talk, then call for either a musical com- 
position or a folk dance. The program may end at our 
return to America with a traditional dance such as 
The Virginia Reel or Oh Suzanna. 

Any teacher who is doubtful about the workability 
of correlation with music and_the social studies will 
find a pleasant surprise awaiting her when she tries 
it. The following happy equation explains all: 1 
Correlation = 4 benefits in history, geography, music 
appreciation, and folk dancing. 





NCEA in Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 675) 

“In the modern period of history the rise of the na- 
tional states, the decline of the Papacy as a spiritual 
power, and the presence of a political system known 
as Secular Christendom (one in which civic rights are 
granted to all the inhabitants of a certain region no 
matter what their religious belief), lead to the formu- 


lation of another theory to explain the manner in 
(Continued on page 706) 





choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


St. John’s Catechism 
The Sacraments 


The St. John’s Catechism, in 
Sound Filmstrip Series produced by 
St. John’s University, New York, is 
an audio-visual presentation of the 
material of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. It consists of three 
sections, “The Creed,” “The Sacra- 
ments,” and the “Commandments,” 
each section being composed of ten 
units. The first two sections are 
available, the last is in production. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting of 
approximately 60 frames of original 
art work in Eastman color; (2) a 
dramatization, in ten minutes, syn- 
chronized to the filmstrip on a 12”, 
standard-speed, R.C.A. unbreakable 
record; (3) a Lesson Plan, printed 
on the back of each record sleeve, 
describing objectives, procedure, 
ten points of doctrine, six basic 
questions (which are also placed at 
the end of the filmstrip, and keyed 
to appropriate pictures), eight sup- 
plementary questions, and finally, 
suggested pupil prayers and resolu- 
tions. 

The stated purpose of each unit is 
twofold: to teach the lesson of the 
Baltimore Catechism to which it is 
keyed, and to make the lesson prac- 
tical in the lives of the students. 

Cost of “The Sacraments” is $165; 
or $15 per unit. Various package 
plans are available. Material may 
be previewed for a ten-day period. 
For further information write to 
the distributor: Declan X. McMul- 
len Co., Inc., 839 Stewart Ave., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


17. Holy Orders 


Description. This unit teaches 
the 34th lesson of the Baltimore 
Catechism. Employing both eye 
and ear appeal this filmstrip with 
record covers ten points in ten 
minutes. In the first several minutes 
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six dramatic scenes varying in times 
from ten to fifty seconds present 
parallel thoughts: 

The speculation of two boy 
anglers about the life of a fisher- 
man and the scene of the miracu- 
lous draft of fishes with the invita- 
tion of Christ to the apostles to be 
“fishers of men”; 

The hopes of boys looking for- 
ward to their future vocations in 
life and the very humble prayer of 
the boy who longs to be a priest; 

The lesson of “The Sower” (“to 
you it is given to know the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom of God”) 
and the explanatory narrative of 
the spiritual, intellectual, and physi- 
cal training program in the semi- 
nary; 

The ordination of the first 
priests at the Last Supper and the 
close-up scenes of an ordination 
ceremony. 


college, for the past ten years. 





The first part of the lesson ends 
on the joyous occasion of the newly 
ordained giving his first blessing 
to his father and mother and offer- 
ing for the first time the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Principally by narrative and anal- 
ogy the second five minutes and 
final thirty frames cover the medi- 
atorship of Christ, the mediatorship 
of the priest through the exercise 
of the powers to offer Mass, to dis- 
pense the sacraments, to teach and 
sanctify in the name of the High 
Priest, and the tracing of the steps 
of the priest's authority to the 
Bishop to Pope to Peter to Christ. 
An explanation of the “character” 
of Holy Orders and the sacramental 
graces follow and the lesson con- 
cludes on the note that “Christ has 
chosen some of you to follow Him 
in His priesthood.” 

Analysis. Very effective are the 
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balanced combinations—of color 
and sound; of music, narrative, and 
dramatic appeal; of the contempo- 
raneous and the historical. Though 
the filmstrip uses a series of still 
pictures there is a sense of motion 
because of the rapidity with which 
the scenes are flashed—every ten 
seconds. Two additional points 
are noteworthy in this respect as 
well: (1) the forceful use of “close- 
ups” (as in the ceremony of ordi- 
nation) and (2) the device of 
superimposing the figure of Christ 
makes unmistakably clear the doc- 
trine that the Eternal Mediator 
continues His work through the 
powers conferred on His priests. 
The reviewing committee con- 
sidered most important the fact 
that the presentation of this lesson 
conveys an enthusiasm for the 
priesthood. Apart from a few illus- 
trations the art work is clear, im- 
aginative, and generally well done. 
Undoubtedly the principal weak- 
ness lies in the fact that too much 
was crowded into ten minutes. 
Brevity is essential in an audio- 
visual aid so that it will not be- 
come a mechanical substitute for 
the teacher. But brevity of format 
inevitably requires nicety of dis- 
tinction on what is best eliminated. 
The lesson tends to become packed 
with the result that hurried transi- 
tions from thought to thought make 
it difficult for young minds to 
grasp and assimilate. For that rea- 
son the committee cautions against 
using this lesson with the less ma- 
ture students. The sound track is 
good; the only defect is in some of 


the acting in the early dramatic 
scenes. 
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Appraisal. For public school chil- 
dren this lesson might best be used 
in review. For parochial school chil- 
dren it can be used to greatest ad- 
vantage from sixth grade up and 
might well be shown in convert or 
adult Confraternity classes. The 
lesson has strong vocational appeal 
and offers a realistic meditation in 
motivating upper graders to an ap- 
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preciation of the priesthood in the 
world. The CAVE Rating is B+. 
The CAVE Seal of Approval is 
granted. 


Very Rev. Mscr. CHarLtes E. WALSH, 
director of the Confraternity in the Arch- 
diocese of New York, is one of the inost 
experienced in the knowledge and use of 
audio-visual aids for the teaching of re- 
ligion. Has a library of them in English 
and Spanish in his office. The Air Force 
sent him to Europe to demonstrate to 
chaplains the proper use of visual mate- 
rials in their work. He has lectured in 
the Chaplain’s School in this country. 


18. Matrimony 


Description. This unit has two 
stated objectives: (1) to teach 
lesson thirty-five of the Baltimore 
Catechism and (2) to make this 
lesson practical in the lives of the 
students. 

Explanation is given as to how 
marriage is a contract that cannot 
be dissolved by the persons them- 
selves and a sacrament designed for 
the satisfaction of those who enter 
upon the married state. The pur- 
poses of marriage are indicated. 
The increase of sanctifying grace 
given in the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony and the sacramental grace 
of this sacrament are considered in 
terms of purpose and effect. 

The ministers of the sacrament 
are identified as being the persons 
themselves. It is pointed out that 
ordinarily the priest must be pres- 
ent at the wedding of a Catholic 
as the official witness of the Church 
because the Church has the duty to 
protect the sacraments. There is a 
brief presentation of scenes from 
the marriage ceremony itself with 
excerpts from the official instruc- 
tion before marriage that under- 
score the sacredness of marriage, 
its prime purpose, and its perma- 
nency. 

Analysis. Chiefly responsible for 
the effectiveness of this unit are, 
first, the device employed in the 
presentation of the doctrinal ma- 
terial and, secondly, the simplicity 
of that presentation. 

The device employed is a family 
setting, with questions asked by 
the children and answered by their 
parents. While the principals are 
engaged in a discussion of mar- 
riage as God’s plan for the continu- 
ation of the human race and for 
the spiritual development of chil- 
dren and husbands and wives in an 
atmosphere of holiness and love, 


they are themselves an exemplifi- 
cation of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Here is a family in which 
holiness and love prevail, in which 
the children are close to their par- 
ents. Thus, the filmstrip teaches 
directly through explanation and 
more subtly through example. It 
might be hoped that the readiness 
with which the children in the 
filmstrip ask questions and the 
sympathetic response which they 
are given might encourage children 
viewing the filmstrip to a similar 
ease in approaching their parents in 
matters of this kind. 

Simplicity of presentation com- 
bined with a wise limitation in 
scope of material covered is a 
second asset of this unit. From tech- 
nical and artistic point of view the 
unit is adequate. 
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Appraisal. “Matrimony” will be 
a valuable aid in the instruction of 
younger pupils. Above the inter- 
mediate grades, however, its value 
will be limited, due to the very fac- 
tors, simplicity of approach and 
limitation in scope, which have 
been referred to in this review as 
assets. In the upper elementary 
grades and beyond the treatment of 
this lesson in the Catechism should 
include many elements that are not 
given place in this filmstrip and 
record. It receives CAVE rating 
A— and the CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval. 


ee ae P. BREHENY, Associate Super- 


intendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
New York, for the New York Evaluating 
Committee. 
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NCEA in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 703) 


which the primacy of the spiritual might be exercised. 
I refer, of course, to the so-called Theory of Indirect 
Power.” Doctor O’Donohoe next examines the way in 
which this theory was presented by two of its out- 
standing proponents: John of Paris, O.P. (d. 1306) and 
St. Robert Bellarmine, S.J. (d. 1621). We must re- 
strict ourselves here to quoting a passage from J. 
Lecler in The Two Sovereignties (New York, 1952): 
“The primacy of the Church no doubt involves the 
right to rule, but it is a rule over souls, an authority 
which directs them and enlightens them in regard to 
the Christian principles of political and social life. 
The Church’s rights can even be thought of as includ- 
ing a power over temporal things, but it is in this 
case an oblique and indirect power, a power which 
only affects earthly States and institutions in virtue of 
the sway which she still holds over the hearts of 
men and of the after-effects which spring therefrom.” 

Space limitations do not permit further highlighting 
of convention addresses. We shall editorialize one or 
another in the September or October issue, including 
that by Bishop Schott, auxiliary of Harrisburg, who 
addressed the vocation section. 

The August 1958 Proceedings of the NCEA will 
carry all papers and discussions in edited form. This 
volume can be secured from the national office of the 
NCEA,1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Every interested individual may become a mem- 
ber of the NCEA, and as a member receive a copy 
of the annual Proceedings and other publications of 
the Association. The membership fee is four dollars. 

Finally, we are happy to note that the Most Rever- 
end Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Bishop of Bridgeport, 
has accepted the office of president general of the 
NCEA for the coming year. At the 1957 Milwaukee 
meeting of the Association Bishop Shehan gave the 
keynote address in the elementary school department, 
“Catholic Education and the Modern Media of Com- 
munication.” 


The Will in Teaching Religion 
(Continued from page 688) 
. Blackboard (10 points ) 

(a) Did he make efficient use of the blackboard? 

(b) Did he write a summary before, during, or 
after the explanation? 

(c) Did he attempt chalk illustrations of his mate- 
rials such as maps, diagrams, statistics? 

. Questions 

(a) Were there enough questions asked in order to 
warrant pupil participation? 

(b) Were there too many “Yes” and “No” ques- 
tions, or were there some really challenging 
and thought-stimulating ones? 

(c) Were the questions asked at the correct time, 
or did the questioning interfere with the 


orderly progress of the lesson? 

(d) Were the questions clear? Were they worded 
so as to elicit one and only one answer? 

(e) Did the questions contribute to fix the main 
points of the lesson in the hearers’ minds? 

(£) Were the questions likely to secure closer as- 
sociations with previously known material? 

(g) Were any of the questions mere waste of time? 

(h) Were the questions at the mental level of the 
pupils, or were they too difficult, or too 
childish? 

7. Teacher Personality 

(a) Was the teacher neat and clean in personal 
appearance? 

(b) Did he exhibit a cheerful and sympathetic 
exterior, the attitude of one who is happy to be 
teaching in that class? 

(c) Did he exhibit poise and self-expression, or 
was he fidgety, excited, nervous? 

(d) Would his tone of voice be considered stimu- 
lating, or would it provoke antagonism? 

(e) Was he correct in his pronunciation and 
enunciation? 

(f) Did he display mannerisms of action or speech, 
repeat pet words, hem and haw? 

(g) Did he make grammatical errors, misspell 
words on the board? 


19th Century Christopher 
(Continued from page 678) 
projects, faithful to visiting the poor as an active 
Vincentian, and even serving in the National Guard 
during the Paris riots of 1848—it seems unbelievable 
that one frail man could accomplish so much. 

And no matter where he went—to Italy, Germany, 
Spain, England or some town or city in France—he 
adhered to two lifelong practices. He visited every 
Conference of the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul 
that he found on his journey, commending his Vincen- 
tian brothers for their zealous work, and he made a 
pilgrimage to all the Marian shrines along his route. 
In his tender but unobtrusive devotion to the Mother 
of God, he saluted her at each altar where she was 
honored as Queen of that place, recalling to her the 
magnificence of the many mansions where he had 
visited her, from Our Lady of Cologne to Saint Mary 
Major, and from Saint Mary of Florence to Our Lady 
of Chartres. 


Honors Mary; Dies on Her Feast Day 


In his last illness, when he was so weak that he 
could not stand without support, he insisted upon 
going to Mass and Holy Communion on the feast of 
the Assumption. “It may be my last walk in this 
world,” he explained to his wife, “and I desire that it 
shall be to pay a visit to my God and His Blessed 
Mother.” He died on the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, 
September 8, 1853. 

One of the greatest Catholic laymen of his day, # 
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not of all time, Frederick Ozanam holds an important 
place in the Social Catholic Movement in France in 
the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century. 
Although a keen student of the Middle Ages, an au- 
thority on Dante and the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas, he was no dreamy historian, immersed in 
learned research to the exclusion of the practical. 
He struggled to bring about needed reforms: the 
formation of voluntary associations of workingmen; 


the passage of laws guaranteeing them a decent mini- 
mum wage; the establishment of cooperative societies 
in which men might learn how to help themselves and 
to work together for their own betterment. He met 
with opposition, criticism, and even condemnation 
from his opponents. Through it all, he proved himself 
the devout Christian, the staunch defender of Christ 
and His Church, and the ardent lover of the Immacu- 
late Mother of God. 





News of School Supplies and Equipment 


New Stage “‘Folds-a-Way” 
into the Wall 


Make your classroom into a miniature 
auditorium by the use of a new stage 
that “folds-a-way” into the wall, out of 
the way. The folding and unfolding op- 
eration is accomplished in a matter of 
minutes. 

Rugged construction is claimed for the 
new stage by the maker, Haldeman- 
Homme Mfg. Co., 2580 University Ave., 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Use 8 of the larger units and you have 
a stage area of 12’ by 32’ in the popular 
24-inch height. 

When folded the unit requires a recess 
of only 8 inches, or the unit may merely 
be mounted on the wall. 

Heavy-duty 9-ply (17/s”) plywood 
provides a safe, substantial platform. The 
understructure is 1” steel tubing to with- 
stand plenty of action “on stage.” 

SS&E 42 


New View Finder 
TV Camera Chain 


A new viewfinder television camera 
chain for classroom or studio use has been 
introduced by General Precision Labora- 
tory Incorporated, Pleasantville, New 
York. 

The compact TV system, known as 
Model PD-250, consists of a vidicon cam- 
era with 5” electronic viewfinder, four 
lens turret and either portable or rack 
mounted camera control unit. A control 
console unit with remoted control panel 
is available for studio installations. 

Designed for one man operation, the 
system incorporates printed camera wir- 
ing and silicon diode rectifiers in the 
electronically regulated power supply. A 
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zoom lens can function as one of the 
regular four lens complement. 

The system accepts external RETMA 
syne or may be operated independently 
from an internal sync generator. Both 
composite video for standard monitors 
and modulated RF signals for the antenna 
input of commercial TV receivers are pro- 
vided. The system has full 600 line reso- 
lution. 

The 28 pound TV camera is equipped 
with high definition 5” viewfinder with 
aperture correction, front and back tally 
lights and intercom. The four lens turret, 
accepting any 16mm C mount lens in- 
cluding zoom type, is manually operated 
from the back of the camera. SS&E 43 


New Plastic Relief Map 
of New York State 
A true-to-life third dimension charac- 
terizes this striking new plastic relief map 
of New York State. It is one more such 
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map added to Aero’s 3-D maps which in- 
clude the United States, World, Europe, 
Canada, South America, and four more 
states. 

The maker claims it to be the first 
relief map of N. Y. State ever designed 
especially for classroom use. Previously, 
only “museum models” were available. 

The vivid, nine-color map also includes 
all of Connecticut and Vermont, and 
parts of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


Printed on heavy Vinylite, the New 
York map measures 52 by 40 inches. Its 
scale is nine miles to the inch. A special 
plastic coating protects its rich colors 
from dust, fingerprints and soap crayon 
markings, which may be removed with 
a damp cloth. 

Note on the picture that Long Island 
is in its true geographic position, not as 
the usual insert which can lead the stu- 
dent to misunderstandings about its size 
and location. 

The map weighs about three pounds. A 
sturdy fibre-board back enables the self- 
framed map to be stood on the chalk- 
ledge. Specially designed hanging tabs 
also make it easy to hang from map rail 
or hooks. 

For more information, write Aero Serv- 
ice Corp., Att. R. Sohngen, 210 E. Court- 
land St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. SS&E 44 


Low-Cost Telescope 
Up to 270 Power 


With this Scope you will be prepared 
to see rockets hit the moon, according to 
its maker, Edmund Scientific Co., Bar- 
rington, New Jersey. 

This is a 4'/2” astronomical reflecting 
telescope. It is of the same design as the 


famous Mt. Palomar telescope. The maker 
states that it is for quality minded be- 
ginners and serious amateurs who want 
a real professional instrument. 

Its features are spherical mirror; stand- 
ard 1*/,” diameter eyepieces; rack and 
pinion focusing eyepiece holder; alumi- 
num tube; 6-power finder telescope; equa- 
torial mount; sturdy tripod; mounted Bar- 
low lens giving powers of 120x and 270x. 

SS&E 45 


Tote Tray Storage Cabinet 


Vocational projects can be stored easily 
and compactly in this new Tote Tray 
Cabinet designed and built by The Tol- 
erton Co., Alliance, Ohio. 


The cabinet provides individual spaces 
for 24 large, heavy-duty plastic tote trays, 
which can be tagged with names or num- 
bers on slip tags. 

The construction is with hard maple 
frame and birch plywood panels, finished 
in natural maple. Size of cabinet is 48” 
wide, 47” high, and 22” deep. SS&E 46 


Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 667 ) 


ology series of 8 motion pictures which 
correlate with junior, senior high school 
and college courses. 

The titles of the subjects are “Respira- 
tion,” “Functions of the Body,” “Circula- 
tion,” “Digestion (Chemical),” “Diges- 
tion (Mechanical ),” “Elimination,” “The 
Human Skeleton,” and “The Muscular 
System.” 

The film on “Circulation” was a special 
award winner at the World Film Festival 
in Belgium, and the two films on “Diges- 
tion” won special mention at the Inter- 
national Film Festival at Venice. 

For a copy of this new brochure, write 
to Educational Dept., United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York! 
29, N. Y. A-V 43 
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